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Or ‘all the saints e’er canonized, 
Saint Valentine for me! 

None other ‘dares to hear .my prayers, 
And bear my love to thee. 


I thought Saint Ursula, in plaint 
For all her virgins. slain, 

Would bear thee word. Alack! she heard 
Nor answered me again. 





MY 


Saint Nicholas at Christmas-tide 
Drew down his jolly face: 

“*Nay, nay!” said he, ‘‘a gift from me 
Were sadly out of place.” 


And all the saints at Halloween, 
That wondrous, mystic night, 

Breathed in my ear, ‘‘Good heart, we fear 
The maiden to affright.” 2 




















SAIN T. 


But brave Saint Valentine doth scorn 
Such poor excuse to make: 

‘*Speak out!” quoth he, right gallantly : 
‘*Your message will I take!” 


‘*Tell her,” said I, in faltering tones— 
‘*Tell her I love her true.” 


Then did he laugh, ‘‘ Why, that’s but half: 


What thinks the maid of you?” 


‘* Alack!” sighed I, ‘‘ what heart would dare 
To rush for answer so?” 

‘* Leave that to me; J’ll ask,” said he. 
Trembling, I bade him go. 


Therefore, of all the canonized, 
Saint Valentine for me; 

For on this day he speeds away 
To bear my love to thee! 
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IMPATIENCE. 
ear, to bring us June, 
Folded within your dreaming heart, 
Like petals of a rose, that soon 
The wooing winds will kiss apart. 
Hasten, O sun, across the sky, 
Nor make, I pray, a long delay ; 
Let the sweet bloom of daylight die, 
And twilight stars forbid to stay ; 
Till wreathed in blossoms June appears, 
Wasting her fragrance every where, 
And echoes of the chiming spheres 
Seem pulsing on the summer air. 
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6 Wirt the next Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY will be published the 
Tenth Part of 


DORE’S LONDON. 


This magnificent Serial, which is pub- 
lished at a high price in England, is 
issued gratuitously in Eight-page Sup- 
plements to the subscribers to Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY. 





8G Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous patterns, illustrations, and descrip- 
tions of Masquerade Costumes for Children ; Ball 
Dresses, Opera Cloaks, Fichus, Scarfs, Embroid- 
ered House Fackets, Leggings, etc., for Ladies ; a 
vich variety of Children’s Suits; Footstools, 
Toilette- Tables, Crochet Purses, Card-Receivers, 
Waste-Baskets, Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc. ; to- 
gether with choice literary and artistic attractions, 





THAT BEST ROOM. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


HAT vials of sarcasm have been pour- 
ed out upon it! Its closed shutters 
have cast a gloom over the pathways of lit- 
erature. Its musty smells have penetrated 
the corners of remote novels. Its covered 
chairs have stiffened in smart essays. Men 
easily influenced by public opinion have 
sought to avert the shafts of satire by build- 
ing themselves ceiled houses without any 
“snare room”—housés whose evety apart- 
ment should be occupied. But women, with 
a stronger instinct of the fitness of things, 
cling to the “ best room,” the “spare room,” 
the parlor, and have hitherto made a good 
fight. 

Band the women are right. The best room 
is often absurd, but a best room is not an ab- 
surdity. It is appalling to be shown into 
@ square apartment, with heavy, chill air, 
with a horse-hair sofa, a horse-hair arm- 
chair, and six horse-hair plain chairs—only 
this and nothing more. But because a black 
silk gown is ill fitting you do not therefore 
discard black silk gowns. The spare room 
may have a straw matting, if you please, and 
cane chairs, and blinds open or closed, ac- 
cording to the light and heat, but every 
housekeeper knows that, after all the essays 
are written and all the arrows shot, a spare 
room is @ great convenience, a great resource, 
a great peace of mind. 

But it is inhospitable, says the visitor. 
You do not wish to be turned off by your- 
self into a room outside of the family life, 
destitute of associations, prim, orderly, deco- 
rous, but silent and inexpressive. You want 
to go in where the sewing and reading and 
talking are, and see your friend in her every- 
day garb. That may be; but suppose your 
friend prefers not to be thusseen? You will 
admit that the family is sacred. Not every 
one who is welcome in the parlor could be 
welcome in the family room. Nor is the 
welcome to the family room at all times one 
and the same. Absolute freedom to repel is 
the only guarantee of warmth in welcome. 
If a house have no room set off for visitors, 
there is no special gratification in being ad- 
mitted to its family room. Nor is that home 
sentiment very desirable which does not in- 
stinctively make a distinction between its 
own and the ontside world, however amia- 
ble and friendly may be its relations there- 
with. That family is, indeed, doing its work 
best—all otherthings corresponding—which 
jealously guards itself from an indiscrimi- 
nate open communion. 

There are scenes of leisure, chitchat, light 
reading, upon which the entrance of a friend 
would be no intrusion. But when you are 
in eager consultation over the gray cash- 
mere—will it turn for Anne? will it dye 
without cockling? is there enough for a 
whole suit, or shall the brown go with it, 
and make a suit of two shades for Anne, and 
perhaps a polonaise for Ella ?—and the ruf- 
fles are on one chair and the over-skirt on 
another, and there is a universal ripping 
and rippling, it is then a solid satisfaction 
to reflect that there is a room across the 





hall which tells no tales. It is not a false 
shame, a foolish pride in keeping up ap- 
pearances, that makes you dislike having 
Mrs. A and Mrs. B and Mrs. C walk in upon 
your turnings and matchings and contriv- 
ings. It is a spontaneous modesty, a natu- 
ral reticence, which prompts always to the 
suppression. of processes and the exhibition 
only of results. When, afterward, Mrs. A 
praises Anne’s new suit, you tell her, not only 
without shame, but with rejoicing, how in- 
geniously it was fashioned out of the sever- 
al birds in last year’s nest; but during the 
fashioning Mrs. A’s presence would have dis- 
turbed and hindered you. A great deal of 
house-work is helped on by the knowledge 
that there is a room in the house where that 
work does not go, and to which the mistress 
may repair, leaving all her state secrets be- 
hind her. So far from the parlor being an 
incumbrance, an excrescence, it is a relief, a 
safety-valve. Let us bow down to East- 
LAKE in sincerity and truth; but to arrange 
our houses on the pretense that our friends 
are at all times and in all parts of them 
equally welcome is, or ought to be, a greater 
sham than all the veneering we can put into 
the parlor. Because I treat my friend to-day 
to roast turkey and plum-pudding, do I mean 
to insinuate to him that this is my every-day 
fare, or blush to own that yesterday I dined 
off hash and hasty-pudding? Nay, rather, I 
exultantly propound to him that inexorable 
law of succession by which chopped beef is 
the inevitable and not unwelcome follower 
of roast. But none the less I rejoice to do 
him honor and my family a pleasance by 
ministering to him a feast of fatter things. 
It is trouble and expense, but we love trouble 
and expense when they express affection and 
friendship. It is not simply that my family 
feast in his cause—it is also that he graces 
and gilds my family feast. The turkey may 
be in his honor, but it is he that gives the 
turkey its chief charm for us. 

In discussing household art we are too 
apt to forget the household artist. Many 
beautiful and desirable things the busy wife 
and mother must forego. She loves her 
translucent, vivid china, but better loves 
the dimpled fingers that do not know how 
to hold it; and rather than banish them 
from the table she exiles the china to its 
dark closet and condescends to plainer ware. 
But the knowledge that her closet holds that 
treasure is a joy not to be despised, and 
when she spreads it upon her table at a 
friend’s coming, and the children gaze upon 
it with solemn admiration, will you rebuke 
her for display instead of honesty? To 
many a woman her parlor is her poem. The 
living-room must be plain and unadorned, 
both out of regard to her purse and to the 
careless fists and feet, the innumerable balls 
and tops and jackknives, that keep up a 
constant guerrilla warfare upon polish and 
fragility. But this parlor, of which the chil- 
dren do not have the run, is the hunting- 
ground of her fancies. Here her delight in 
color and form may take shape. Whatever 
of delicate, of beautiful, of harmonious, of 
antique, of grotesque, or fantastic pleases 
her taste she may gather or fashion here, 
safe from the incursions of her young bar- 
barians, all at play elsewhere. Even if 
she only opens her grand room on high 
days, the sun and air can speedily identify 
it with the universe; and her children are 
not harmed by having one spot barred to 
their license. And while it is the outlet 
for her otherwise necessarily repressed in- 
clinations, it is the arena of her friendships—- 
a link whereby she keeps pleasant hold of 
the outside world. Why, O purblind man! 
will you insist on finding only ostentation 
and convention and Mrs. Grundy where a 
wiser and deeper gaze might reveal sympa- 
thies and aspirations and all gracious sensi- 
bilities ? 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t a Reforming Fellow-Craveler. 


Y DEAR MARK,—Mrs. Baalam sent for 

me the other day, and I hastened to her 
house, and found her very anxious to con- 
sult me upon a subject which she did me 
the honor to say she thought that I might 
understand. A hundred suppositions as to 
what she might wish passed through my 
mind. IfI should tell you what they were, 
they would serve to test my modesty. Did 
I instinctively suppose that she wished to 
ask me about a course of reading for her 
daughters, or to advise with me upon the 
morality of the theatre and ballet, or to beg 
a subscription to a charity, or to consult 
with me upon—upon some soft and urgent 
suit that had been made to her; for I will 
not deny that I have sometimes thought 
that I have seen Mr. Bottom, intentique aures, 
looking at Mrs. who is a most at- 
tractive widow, in a manner that 
the momentous question whether N was like- 


ly to be willing to take-M.for her wedded 


husband. ; _ - 
After remarking, ‘therefore,.that-I-ho) 
she was well, and that it was a very pleas- 


“with~such infinite. amusement. 





ant day for the season, I said that I was 
very much flattered by her request, and that 
I had lost no time in responding. Mrs. Baa- 
lam, a frank and generous and sincere wom- 
an, and to me, I confess, one of the most 
agreeable of our fellow- travelers, replied 
that I was always very kind, and that, being 
in serious perplexity, she had thought of no 
one who was so likely to advise her prop- 
erly as Mr. Bachelor. “Thank you, ma- 
dame,” Ianswered. “And what isit?” She 
then proceeded to tell me that none of her 
reforms succeeded. And she said it with so 
dejected an air that’ I, who had never re- 
garded her as a reformer, was disposed to 
smnile. 

“Reforms, Mrs. Baalam—your reforms,” I 
said. “Are you a reformer ?” 

She smiled ruefully, and answered that 
she was so in her small way. “I do not,” 
she said, “appear in public upon a platform, 
but I have seriously tried to lighten the 
burdens of the world in the way that seemed 
open tome. But I have failed, and I wish 
you to tell me why.” 

Seeing that I was closely attentive, she 
proceeded to say that she had been often 
struck with the frivolity of fashion. It was 
the whim of the rich and the idle, and the 
bane of the poor and industrious. 

“T have seen,” she said, “that the life of 
a foreign queen or fine lady is a mere cere- 
mony. She is what is called the ornament 
of society, and she must therefore be perpet- 
ually burnished. In every way the jewel 
must be kept shining. The fine lady must 
be always attractive in her circle of elegant 
loungers; and as nothing is more piquant 
than change, the fashion of her clothes must 
constantly alter to stimulate the admiration 
of the men and the emulation—to say no 
more—of the women around her. As such 
society has plenty of money, it becomes the 


business of certain persons to gratify its de- 


sires; so we have the dress-makers, whose 
aim it is to adopt every hint and suggest 
every change that can constantly renew the 
toilette of the fine lady: setting and reset- 
ting the gem continually for the delight of 
man and the brilliancy of society. The 
dress of such persons becomes the impera- 
tive law for their sex. The costume of 
women, therefore, changes forever, like the 
April sky; that of men, as you know, 
changes but imperceptibly. You, for in- 
stance, dear Mr. Bachelor, go to every ball 
and dinner in the season in precisely the 
same clothes; but if I should wear the same 
dress every night and at every feast, I should 
be the talk of the town.” 

Mrs. Baalam looked at me for a moment 
very earnestly, and then proceeded to say 
that she had observed the consequence of 
the facts she had mentioned to be that 
women every where were slaves to their 
dress, and especially if they were poor wom- 
en, for then they were compelled to be for- 
ever changing, and their minds were neces- 
sarily most intently fixed upon the subject, 
and they were always studying each other’s 
clothes. So she had early resolved to make 
a stand. When, therefore, dresses, which 
had been worn of a reasonable length when 
she was married, began to drop and drop 
and to become unreasonably long, Mrs. Baa- 
lam resisted. She ordered her dresses to be 
made as before, until at last it may be truly 
said that Mrs. Baalam’s feet were the only 
feet of woman visible in fine society. But 
she said that although it was cruel martyr- 
dom, she persevered. A sense of duty and 
high self-sacrifice sustained her. When she 
went into the street she saw every body 
looking at her short skirt. The gentlemen 
smiled gently ; the ladies had an air of in- 
dignant offense. She was called La Craco- 
vienne, and the Maid of the Mill, and the 
Dairyman’s Daughter. Indeed, there was a 
universal derision which threatened to be- 
come pity that the death of her husband, 
which soon followed his marriage, had touch- 
ed her brain and made her a little eccentric. 

“But when my little girl came to me cry- 
ing,” said Mrs. Baalam, “and begged that I 
would not expose her to the gibes of her 
companions, and to the constant mortifica- 
tion of seeing her mother laughed at, I could 
not hold out. I lengthened my skirts, and 
despised my moral cowardice. And then 
every body said that Mrs. Baalam had evi- 
dently recovered from her grief, and would 
probably soon be engaged again. Mean- 
while I had already been guilty of a con- 
temptible weakness, which I am ashamed to 
mention. I resolved that what was right 
in the matter of the skirt could not be 
wrong in a bonnet; so I began by refusing 
to conform in that also, and continued to 
wear my bonnet in the old style, my object 
being to break up the concentration of wom- 
en’s minds upon their dress. But early in 
the second year of the struggle I succumbed. 
My bonnet was a practical joke ; and when I 
came into church the service almost stopped, 
80 eagerly did every body look at me, and 
Wr So,” said 
my good friend, with a kind of sad depres- 
sion, “TI abandoned that effort at reform.” 





There was another, however, which en- 
listed all her zeal. She had observed, as I 
suppose we all have, the appalling lateness 
of the hours of society. Balls begin at elev- 
en at night, and end at five in the morning. 
But those gay and graceful cavaliers who 
float all night upon the intoxicating current 
of the waltz, holding houris in their arms 
and living in a dream, are clerks. They 
are like the Arabian porter who was a 
drudge all day and a sultan all night. 
Those wisps of youth must be down town 
by nine o’clock every morning, clear-head- 
ed, ready for their work. Thackeray used 
to say that it was amazing to see in Edin- 
burgh the even-paced old topers who would 
sit all night and drink hot mountain-dew 
until you thought they would lie like sense- 
less logs for a week after, but who marched 
stiffly down town at nine o’clock next morn- 
ing, smug and smooth and steady, as if they 
had slept the sleep of the righteous. But 
the young waltzing gentlemen are very hol- 
low-eyed and miserable in the morning; 
and if they feel so “ gone” that nature craves 
a little stimulant, say at eleven o’clock, is it 
surprising, although it is most pitiful ? 

So Mrs. Baalam resolved that she would 
slay this Python of late hours. Forthwith 
she gave a great ball, and the elaborate cards 
of invitation stated in golden script—“ Music 
at nine; supper at half past ten; cotillon at 
eleven ; carriages at one.” Nobody came, ex- 
cept the music, until half past ten. The 
cotillon began at one; and the last guests 
departed at five a.m. The hostess was 
confounded. “Indeed,” she said, “I did not 
know what to do, or how to help myself. 
Here was a great reform which I had pro- 
jected, and for which I knew that every 
parent would be grateful. But it did not 
even begin. It would not start. And what 
wasItodo? Theshort skirts I could man- 
age; but what could I do with people who 
would not come until eleven, and who woul 
not go until they were ready ?” 

Poor Mrs. Baalam looked utterly perplexed, 
and I gently asked her if this was the ques- 
tion that she wished to ask me. She smiled 
and said no, but that she did wish to know 
how society was to be reformed. There was 
a pretty text! I told her that it seemed to 
me that reform, like charity, begins at home. 
“T tried it at home,” burst in Mrs. Baalam. 
“So you did,” I answered, “in the short 
skirt effort. That was a home reform, be- 
cause you alone were immediately concerned, 
but in the other case you tried to reform 
other people in spite of themselves.” Then 
I told her the similar experience of some of 
my friends. There was Murillo, who wore 
a kind of tunic instead of a coat, and whose 
hair flowed.upon his shoulders. There was 
Giorgione, who insisted that nature hay- 
ing made the leg to taper toward the 
ankle, meaut that trowsers should taper 
also, and fit so snugly as to manifest the 
beauty of a noble form. So he sallied forth 
one bright morning in thick trowsers tight- 
ly buttoned at the ankle, and with shoes in- 
geniously shaped to his feet. He had a 
hilarious escort of interested street-boys, 
who cheered him and audibly criticised his 
clothes. The young ladies escaped into 
shops. The old ladies sternly peered at 
him through gold-rimmed glasses. The old 
gentlemen scowled at him, and said, indig- 
nantly, “Go home and put on your trow- 
sers!” “Put on my trowsers!” retorted Gior- 
gione, with disdainful velemence. “You poor 
blinded votaries of tyrannical custom, don’t 
you see that these are the only trowsers that 
nature authorizes? I’ve as much trowsers 
as you, but mine are normal, and yours are 
mere traditions.” The whole town was in a 
tumult. He was accused of insulting every 
body. “Insulting! ‘What do you mean?” 
he asked, hotly; and it was with great 
difficulty that he was brought to see that 
while he was proudly walking in good, solid, 
snug clothes, which he delighted to believe 
were nature’s normal trowsers, every body 
else thought that he had come abroad half 
dressed. 

I told Mrs. Baalam that there were many 
and many stories of the same kind. 

“Yes, but how, then, are we ever to get 
the world reformed ?” she asked, ruefully. 

“Madame, our efforts must be reasonable. 
Grace and taste and the sense of beauty 
are also elements of human nature, and help 
to compose the charm of human life. The 
remedy for the evils of fashion lies deeper 
than in the shortening or lengthening of a 
skirt. While women are ornaments, they 
must be constantly set in fresher gilding 
and enamel. So also in our society the 
hours of great ronts and balls will be much 
as they are. The cavaliers do not come 
home from business before five or six. They 
must dine and dress and sleep before be- 
ginning the labors of the night. The difti- 
culty is the ball itself. While society is 4 
series of balls, the night will, of course, be 
consecrated to them. Dear Mrs. Baalam, 
the best reform is temperance—the absti- 
nence from excess. Don’t sweep the streets 
with your skirts, but neither shorten them 
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so that you are ridiculous. Don’t go toa 
ball at seven, to which nobody comes until 
eleven; but if eleven is too late for you, 
don’t go. In non-essentials unity. It is 
not a large or a small bonnet, nor a fringe 
nor a ribbon, which is important. It is 
truth, liberty, intelligence, charity, good tem- 
per, good sense, which are essential. The 
costume is nothing. Samuel Adams served 
liberty as truly in a wig and a long waist- 
coat as Garibaldi in a cap and blouse; Fén- 
elon preached in a surplice, George Fox in 
leather breeches.” 

Mrs. Baalam said, Thank you, but looked 
alittle doubting. Perhaps she will send for 
me again, so that I may explain more fully. 

Yours, dear Mark, 
An OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MASQUERADE COSTUMES. 


ASQUERADE parties follow each other in 

rapid succession during the weeks that pre- 
cede Lent. Gloomy black dominoes are con- 
fined to gentlemen at these entertainments. If 
a lady prefers a domino, she wears a cloak of 
blue, pink, or white satin that entirely conceals 
the evening dress she wears beneath, and does 
not mar the brilliant appearance of the gayly 
dressed throng. In making dominoes of hand- 
some materials the modistes cut the breadths 
precisely like those of a trained dress skirt, and 
attach them to a yoke over which a hood is worn. 
Afterward the yoke may be removed, and the 
skirt made to serve as a dress skirt. The silk 
mask should match the color of the domino. 
Fancy dresses are, however, far more popular 
than dominoes. ‘I'he preference this winter is 
for national costumes, or else for the picturesque 
dresses of certain periods in history. Some of 
these costumes are easily represented by slight 
additions to the costume of the present day. 
For instance, the dress prescribed for a Spanish 
lady is as follows: A black silk dress with train- 
ed skirt and heart-shaped bodice; the neck and 
sleeves are heavily trimmed with black lace. A 
long black veil is fastened to the head over a 
high comb. Red and yellow roses are in the 
coiffure and on the bosom. A very large paint- 
ed fan is kept constantly in motion. <A large 
cross of jet or gold is attached to a velvet neck- 
lace. Black slippers, with black or scarlet silk 
stockings. ‘The Medici dress is merely a black 
velvet made in the present fashion, with the ad- 
dition of great puffs at the top of the sleeves, and 
a chatelaine bodice finished by a flounce of lace 
around the waist. The hair is a high pointed 
tower of puffs. The Marie Stuart dress is sim- 
ilar to this, with a high ruff around the neck, 
and a pointed coif above the forehead. The 
Marquise dress, or costume of a lady of the 
French court in the time of Louis XIV. and 
Louis XV., requires the short skirt and brocaded 
over dress, the high heels, powdered hair, and 
_ patches that are now in vogue. 

The simple dress of an Alsacian peasant is 
pretty for blondes. This is a skirt and low 
peasant waist of scarlet or blue woolen stuff. 
The skirt reaches to the ankles, showing white 
stockings and black slippers with colored heels 
and buckles, A white muslin blouse with turned- 
down frills around the neck and wrists is worn 
under the peasant waist, and a long straight 
white apron is added. The hair is braided in 
thick plaits, and is surmounted by the charac- 
teristic head-dress, a large, erect bow of black 
ribbon placed directly on top of the head. Tri- 
colored ribbons, red, white, and blue, are in the 
hair, and a three-cornered kerchief may be fold- 
ed around the neck. The Italian, Turkish, and 
other Eastern costumes are becoming to bru- 
nettes; also the Gypsy dress, which has merely 
a short quilted petticoat, a flowered chintz over- 
skirt, and a scarlet cap or head-dress; a tam- 
bourine, and cards for fortune-telling, are added. 

The costumes that aim to represent an idea 
are also in favor, and are very effectual when 
well carried out. ‘Thus Peace is arrayed in a 
white dress with a tunic covered with garlands 
of fruits and flowers, emblematic of the produce 
of the ground; olive branches are on the bodice 
and train; a diadem of wheat ears in the hair 
indicates Plenty; and the star of Hope glitters 
above the forehead. Harvest, a brunette’s cos- 
tume, is a maize-colored tarlatan dress, trimmed 
with wheat ears, poppies, and corn-flowers. A 
Water-Nymph dress for blondes is of white frost- 
ed tulle, trimmed with sea grasses, coral, and 
tiny shells. Sunrise is represented by a gray 
woolen dress with rows of ribbon of all the col- 
ors of the prism passing around it; Sunset by a 
black dress with red and yellow ribbons, and gilt 
suns at intervals, Spring should have a white 
tulle dress with bright green over-skirt, trimmed 
with crocuses, daisies, and other early flowers. 


INDIA SHAWLS, 


There are some new features in the India 
shawls prepared for the spring. . The new designs 
are arranged to display two different corners, 
one light and the other dark ; the first is suit- 
able for bright days, the last for wintry weather. 
These designs are intricate arabesques wrought in 
subdued quaint colors, such as olive, moss green, 
and the dull Pompeian red, instead of the gay 
Magenta and grass green shades formerly used. 
The ugly “‘ lightning” stripes and rivers of white 
once so conspicuous have disappeared, and the 
white lines now used have a black edge to shade 
and soften them, and are merely introduced to 
fill out the curious involved figures, the palms 
and arabesques of color, of which the shawl is 
composed. ‘The borders represent vines and 
running figures, and have a narrow ‘‘ harlequin” 
edge made up of bits of cashmere of various con- 
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trasting colors. From $600 to $700 seems to 
be a standard price for fine, well-wrought shawls, 
square, and almost covered with embroidery, 
leaving only a very small plain space for a cen- 
tre. ‘I'wo years ago such shawls cost from $800 
to $1000. Black centres are preferred to all 
others, then scarlet, and the least favored is 
white. Those shawls that are pervaded by dusky 
olive hues, soft and sombre, are the first choice 
this season. 

Very handsome shawls with wide borders of 
exquisite India embroidery are made with dou- 
bled centres of camel’s-hair, showing scarlet on 
one side and black or white on the other. These 
are very warm and fine, and cost about $300. 

The Decca shawl is made of pure camel’s- 
hair, and its embroidery is genuine hand-work 
done in the new designs and colors; but it dif- 
fers from more expensive India shawls in being 
made of a single piece of cashmere, a plain foun- 
dation on which the embroidery is done, instead 
of being made up of tiny pieces separately 
wrought and intricately put together. It is a 
heavy, soft, warm, and handsome shawl, and 
costs $100. 

Breakfast and house shawls of scarlet or black 
camel’s-hair, with India-wrought harlequin bor- 
ders, are sold as low as from $35 to $50. These 
are good-sized squares. The scarlet centres are 
sold by the yard for $20 a yard. India long- 
shawls, in gay stripes, are excellent for extra 
carriage wraps and for traveling: they cost 
from $30 to $100. The imitation India shawls 
copy the colors and patterns of real Cashmeres 
admirably: they cost $60, and after all are only 
imitations. 

HIMALAYAN SHAWLS. 


Some new warm traveling snawis, mage in 
the north of England, are called Himalayas. 
They are of soft fine wool with long pile, tike 
plush, and come in gray shaded stripes, or else 
with plain centres and a plaid border. They 
cling closely and warm to the shoulders, and are 
also used as heavy lap-robes. 


SPRING DOLMANS. 


The Dolmans that knowing ones predict are 
to be the fashionable wraps for the spring will 
have extremely long side pieces, or sleeves, 
reaching to the knee, and in some cases almost 
to the edge of the dress skirt. Soft twilled sum- 
mer cloth of the olive tints, gray and brown 
camel’s-hair, and black cashmeres, are the fab- 
rics of which they will be composed. Worsted 
and silk laces in guipure designs, and of the 
color of the garment, will be the trimming. Lace- 
like passementeries will also be largely imported. 


GIRLS’ SAILOR SUITS. 


The furnishing houses are now preparing for 
early spring and sea-side wear pretty sailor suits 
of twilled washing flannel, either pink, creamy 
white, or else navy blue. They are made with 
the sailor blouse, sailor collar, pockets, sash, and 
plain skirt introduced in the Bazar last summer, 
and are trimmed with wide white braid or" else 
with bias bands of cashmere. ‘These little dress- 
es, with white Normandy caps, were the most 
tasteful costumes worn last season by girls, and 
will be the popular fancy for the spring and sum- 
mer. Drawers to match the dress are sometimes 
ordered by mothers who take their children to 
the sea-side, 

PANIER PUFFS. 


Some of the most expensive dresses lately im- 
ported are draped by cords to form the huge 
round panier puff which was se much satirized 
when introduced four years ugo. This puff is 
barely tolerable on trained skirts, when caught 
up by a sash, as they now are, but is out of all 
proportion and symmetry on the short skirts of 
street suits. Nevertheless, the rumor is that 
short skirts, so pretty, convenient, and jaunty, 
are to reappear in the spring accompanied by the 
objectionable puffs. 


SPANISH COMBS, ETC, 


The high-backed Spanish combs are much 
worn with full-dress coiffures. They are exceed- 
ingly becoming to round, full, youthful counte- 
nances, but should be avoided by ladies with 
slender oval faces. The comb is not always 
worn at the back of the head, but is often placed 
on one side, as if put there by accident. ‘The 
Josephine coiffure, with its pouf of tresses and 
short curls, is worn higher than ever. ‘The fash- 
ion of dressing the hair very high is admirable 
for house toilettes, but is not becoming when 


- surmounted by a bonnet. The towering appear- 


ance thus given is sometimes very ludicrous; 
besides, the absence of all back hair looks espe- 
cially bare under a high bonnet, consequently 
ladies are twisting their plaits and tresses much 
lower about the head for street toilettes. To 
make the hair look thickly set and abundant, it 
is well to braid at night those tresses just above 
the ears, and also the hair which is turned up 
from the nape of the neck. These plaits should 
be very loosely braided in three thick tresses ; if 
plaited tightly they will give the appearance of 
crimps. Many ladies with dark brown and 
black hair have abandoned crimps altogether, 
and use soft finger puffs or smooth tresses above 
the forehead. Very light hair is worn in as 
many fluffy crimps as formerly, A slight fringe 
of hair, so tightly crimped that when combed each 
hair seems to stand out separately, is placed 
above the forehead, and falls from beneath a 
wide thick plait of three tresses that is laid flatly 
around the head. ‘This Skye-terrier ornament is 
only adopted hy blondes. Dark brown and black 
hair would kink too much if arranged in this way, 
consequently the fringe above the forehead is left 
almost straight, or is arranged in fanciful half- 
curved locks. Parting the hair on the side is also 
occasionally seen, and is very becoming to piquant 
faces. Elaborate coiffures arranged by hair-dress- 
ers are made different on each side of the head; 





for instance, the Récamier bow of hair is placed 
high on the left side, with a cluster of finger pufts 
on the right, anda plaited tress behind. ‘This style 
is only becoming to small faces with regular feat- 
ures. The back hair is caught up from the nape 
of the neck by ‘‘ side combs” that are concealed 
beneath the braids on the top of the head. Some- 
times two short, thick, natural-looking curls are 
made from the hair that grows low on the back 
of the neck; again, a fringe like that worn on 
the forehead sometimes falls across the back, ex- 
tending from one ear to the other; this is done 
of one’s own hair, however, and ladies naturally 
enough object to cutting their hair to suit a fash- 
ion that will probably be transient. In placing 
a thick plait of hair around the top of the head, 
ladies should take pains to make it lie flatly and 
close to the head, instead of standing it erect 
like a crown, as that makes the head look larger, 
and to be stylish now it must be as small as pos- 
sible. For the same reason all appearance of a 
coil at the back must be avoided, and only a lit- 
tle jaunty pouf on top be arranged. Pomades, 
oils, and bandoline are no longer used. The 
hair is worn in its natural color, with only the 
beautiful gloss that nature gives, but which re- 
quires care and much brushing to develop and 
preserve. 
DUST CAPS. 


A dust cap that entirely covers the hair should 
be worn by ladies while sweeping and attending 
to the rougher domestic duties that fall to the 
lot of many housewives. ‘This is a circular tur- 
ban of white striped muslin, or else of more fan- 
ciful pink or blue cambric. It is merely a round 
piece, measuring about half a yard across the 
centre. Finish the edge with a narrow hem, and 
stitch a tape casing an inch from the edge all 
around on the wrong side. Put an elastic cord 
in the casing, let it draw up to form a ruffle 
around the edge, add a hemmed muslin bow 
above the forehead, and you have a useful and 
not unbecoming cap that will protect the hair 
from dust. Rose-colored cambric caps with 
pinked edges, or else notched like saw-teeth, are 
pretty and salable objects found at fancy fairs. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBiF, & Co.; A. T. Stewart 
& Co.; and Lorp & Taytor. 








PERSONAL. 


Waen Emity FairHFvtt returns to England, 
and is asked what most struck her with wonder 
and pleasure in the United States, she can reply, 
promptly and truthfully, ‘‘ The 7 reception 
given to me at Steinway Hall.’’ No such dem- 
onstration has hitherto been witnessed on this 
continent. The genius, the culture, the clever- 
ness, and the highest and best of each known to 
New York, were there to contribute, by their 
| eer and sympathy, their tribute to Miss 

AITHFULL. It was in no sense a “sensational” 
meeting. People came there neither to laugh at 
nor lampoon the ‘“‘strong-minded,” nor to pat 
on the head, in a mild, patronizing way, the good 
creature who had come hither to tell us what 
she had done athome. A few might have stroll- 
ed in from curiosity to see the woman who is 
known to have the friendship of Lady BuRDETT- 
Coutts and other noble ladies of England, and 
who has the esteem and hearty co-operation of 
her Majesty the Queen, but the great mass came 
to testify their thorough sympathy with her 
work, and it was an audience such as is rarely 
seen. The journalists were there, and the poets; 
the doctors were there, those who practice and 
those who preach; the lawyers came, and the 
judges; banker and merchant were there; and 
even the society man graciously beamed in upon 
it. Of course the toilers were present—the lady 
toilers, those who are becoming famous in lit- 
erature, medicine, engraving, telegraphy, jour- 
nalism, teaching, drama, music, typography, and 
the many other pursuits which are opening 
themselves to women. The entertainment it- 
self was in all respects brilliant—the interest- 
ing and sensible address of welcome by Mrs. 
Henry M. FIELD, the eloquent response of Miss 
FAITHFULL, and the exquisite instrumental and 
vocal performances of MATILDA ToEDT, Madame 
Van ZanpvtT, and Miss NETTIE STERLING. All 
was bright and nice; and none will forget the 
rich, mellifluous voice of Miss FAITHFULL as 
she remarked: “It has been said that the En- 
glish are a dumb people. They can do great 
acts, but not describe them. don’t wish to 
lay claim to the latter attribute, but I would 
fain shelter myself at the present moment be- 
hind a convenient nationality. But, in spite of 
our characteristic dumbness, I am bound to re- 
member that words have been spoken in our 
little island home awakening echoes through- 
out the civilized world, which, thank Heaven! 
unites England and America with a chain which 
the vast Atlantic Ocean is powerless to sever. 
In many ways America is in advance of England. 
I am glad to see that the most earnest minds are 
giving attention to the important subject of the 
work and training of women, and that, in spite of 
the disadvantages in such training, many are em- 
ployed by the government ia positions of trust 
and responsibility. The recognition of wom- 
en in important positions is of very great sig- 
nificance, for, of all the battle-fields of confused 
opinion, I think the one which should carry off 
the palm is that in which all the world is now 
joining as to the agg tr faults and virtues 
of men and women. The whole subject has been 
surrounded with such misapprehension and un- 
merited abuse that many intelligent people are 
afraid to any it sober consideration, quite for- 
— that to nothing save error can truth 

e dangerous. Others charge those who were 
taking an active part in it with setting them- 
selves against men, whereas it arose from no 
false rivalry with men, but from the deepest 
ene with their noblest aims and aspira- 

ions. 

—Mrs. Harrison Gray Orrs, who died in 
Boston on the 23d ult., was one of the remark- 
able women of the country. She was the daugh- 
ter of WILLIAM BoarpDMAN, a Boston merchant, 
and sister of WiLt1am H. BoaRDMAN, who died 
recently, leaving her.the bulk of his large for- 
tune. She married in early life HARRISON GRAY 
OtTts, Jun., a son of the eminent orator and 
statesman, who died before the brilliant promise 





of his early manhood was realized. Her mar- 
riage was distasteful to OTIs, pere, and they held 
little intercourse with each other. At his death 
she received as a sole legacy a massive silver 
| assim which she presented to the Tremont 

ouse proprietary. She was a frequent contrib- 
utor to the magazines and newspapers, and her 
last contribution was a notice in the Transcript 
of the death of her friend Miss Nappy Joy, who 
left considerable legacies to benevolent institu- 
tions. She was a woman of indomitable a 
and to her efforts more than those of any body 
else credit is due for making WasHINGTON’s 
birthday a holiday in Massachusetts. She leaves 
an estate valued at about $1,000,000, which she 
has disposed of by will. 

—Attorney - General WriLiams compares 
Southern Republicans to ‘children who plunge 
headlong into scrapes, and then come to Wash- 
ington, as to their parents, to get them out of 
them.” 

—Among the many clever people who have 
lately come from abroad to delight the meek 
and unwilling pleasure-seekers of New York 
our German friends have had one of the best, 
Mrs. CLARA NEYMANN, whose lecture on Ger- 
mans and their Task in America was lately deliv- 
ered at Liederkranz Hall, East Fourth Street, to 
a large audience of the most cultivated Germans 
of New York. The kind things she said of the 
United States were couched in language so grace- 
ful, and came from a face so attractive, that no 
wonder our Teutonic friends are especially de- 
monstrative in their applause. 

—The monument to ALIcz and PH@se Cary 
and their sister ELmina has just been com- 
pleted and placed at the head of their graves 
in Greenwood Cemetery—a spot the beauty and 
calm of which were always sources of delight to 
ALIcE Cary. It will be remembered that soon 
after the death of ALIcE Cary several of her 
friends made arrangements to erect a monument 
to her memory, Mr. GREELEY heading the sub- 
— with $100. When her sister Poase 
died it was determined that the memorial should 
serve for the three, and a design appropriate 
was made by Casonr & Isota. This monument 
is of Quincy granite, simple in form, consisting 
merely of a solid base, die, and caps, with pol- 
ished shields. Upon the base in raised letters 
is the name “‘Cary.’’ The shield in front bears 
the inscription, ‘‘ ALIcE Cary, born April 26, 
1820; died February 12, 1871.”’ On the right-hand 
shield are the words, ‘‘ Pua@se Cary, born Sep- 
tember 14, 1824; died July 31, 1871.” On the 
left-hand shield the inscription reads, ‘‘ ELMINA 
Cary, wife of ALEXANDER SwirFt, born Novem- 
ber 7, 1831; died December 11, 1862.” The cost 
of the monument was $1100, all but $150 of 
which was subscribed before the work was fin- 
ished. This balance has since been assumed by 
the Sorosis Club, of which ALICE CaRy was the 
first president. 

—The Hon. and Rev. Baptist Nogt, who died 
in England a few days since, was perhaps as 
widely known for his ‘ crotchets” as for any 
extraordinary talent he displayed. He had the 
prestige that attaches to old families, and gained 
much notoriety while young by stepping out 
from fashionable life and becoming a zealous 
minister of the Gospel. After having filled a 
few honorable places in the Episcopal Church, 
he withdrew and became an Anabaptist. His 
writings were exclusively controversial, and 
aimed principally at the Church of Rome and 
Church of England. As a Dissenter he occu- 

ied a position he could not have attained as a 

hurchman; but he was a good man, and had 
the welfare of his fellow-creatures deeply at 
heart. 

—General BELKNAP having notified the corps 
of cadets at West Point to hold themselves in 
readiness to make a reconnaissance in force at 
Washington at the Inauguration, the ladies of 
Washington are sailing down under full canvas 
on Secretary ROBESON to issue a similar order to 
the middies at Annapolis. The drill of the latter 
is said to be quite equal to that of the sanguinary 
young men of the Point. 

—The son of Louis NAPOLEON is said to be 
attentive to his studies in the Military Acade- 
my at Woolwich. He goes up toclass and drills 
with other youths of the same standing in col- 
lege, and he joins with them in their amuse- 
ments. He is a good athlete, and particularly 
expert at fencing. As he not only reads English 
but speaks it well, he is enabled to pursue his 
studies in our language to the same extent as 
the other students. Special privileges are al- 
lowed to him. Instead of residing at the col- 
lege he has a house of his own outside the walk, 
young ConnEAv living with him. Then a spe- 
cial bell has been put up in front of his house 
to give him notice of drill hours, ete. He is 
particularly boy-like in all his habits and man- 
ner. The discipline at the military college is 
very strict. The young fellows are only allowed 
to visit such persons as have had their names sent 
in to the authorities | the parents and guard- 
ians, and before a pupil is allowed to visit even 
one of those persons, a written invitation must 
have been sent to him. Except during vaca- 
tion-time, the occasions are very rare on which 
a pupil is allowed to spend a night out of the 
college, for the circumstances under which this 
privilege is granted must be quite out of the or- 
dinary. 

“On the first Sunday of the year Pére Hya- 
CINTHE made his first public appearance in Paris 
since his change of religious base, delivering an 
address to a large audience in M. PREssENSE’s 
chapel. He defined his position as a faithful 
Catholic, though not accepting certain dogmas. 

—The eldest of General ScHENCK’s daughters 
—who are so pretty, well-educated, and tasteful 
—is about to be married to the son of a mem- 
ber of Parliament. 

—The Duke of Medinaceli, surnamed ‘‘ The 
First Gentleman of Spain,’’ died recently in 
Paris at the age of sixty. He never tried to ob- 
tain any political position, although his inde- 

endent influence was great under every régime. 
Fie was a kind of Providence impersonated to 
Spaniards and others in need, and fully realized 
the Castilian adage attributed to his race, ‘‘ The 
MEDINACELI will give even to kings.” 

—Mrs. Senator Stewart, who has been spend- 
ing several years with her daughters in Europe, 
has passed most of her time in the schools where 
they were placed, sharing their studies. 

—Miss Hosmer’s monument to Miss FaLcon- 
ER, @ young English lady who died in Rome, 
has been placed in the Church of St. Andrea 
delle Fratte, in that city, and is the only sculp- 
ture by an American artist to be found in any of 
the Italian churches, 
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Fig. 1.—Tatrep Epoine ror LInGERI£, ETC. 


Tatted Edgings for Lingerie, etc., 


Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuxse edgings are suitable for trimming lingerie, 
articles of linen, etc., and may be worked with fine 
or coarse tatting cotton, according to the purpose for 


which they are designed. 
cotton is used. 


In the original, No. 100 


The edging Fig. 1 is worked crosswise in one round 
with two threads (shuttles); the small rings are work- 
ed with one thread, and the scallops with two threads, 
using one for a foundation thread and the other for a 


working thread, to form the stitches. 


The rings are always worked 


with the foundation thread. Work as follows: * 1 ring of 5 ds, 





(double stitch), 1 p. 


* (picot), 5 ds.; t. (turn 
; the work), 1 scallop of 


2 ds., 5 p. separated 
each by 2 ds., 2 ds.; 


hea t., 2 rings like the pre- 


ceding; —in- 
stead of form- 
ing the middle 
p. in the first < 
of these rings, 
fasten to the 
p. of the ring 
already finish- 
ed; t., 1 scal- 
lop like the 
preceding, t., 
2 rings and 1 
scallop _like 
the preceding, 
t., l ring of 5 


i ds., fasten to 
j] the p. of the 


precedingring, 


i 5ds., t., twice 


alternately 1 


im scallop 


Fig. 3.—Sxction or Quitt witH LINEN 
AND Lace Cover. 


and 1 
ring like the preceding, 
fasten the rings to the 


; same p. to which the 
3 preceding ring was fast- 


ened, so that a figure 
of four connected rings 
is formed. Now com- 
plete the next two fig- 


ures, as yet only half finished, in a similar manner, observing the illus- 


tration. 
ing 1 scallop of 2 ds., 3 p. separated by 2 

ds., 2 ds., turn again, and repeat from *, 

but. fasten the next three scallops, instead of 

forming the middle p., to the corresponding 

p. of the three scallops last worked, as shown 

by the illustration. 

The edging Fig. 2 is also worked like the 
preceding, alternately with one and with two 
threads, but lengthwise in five rounds. For 
the Ist round work the figures of the outer 
edge, consisting each of six leaflets or rings, 
separately as follows: 1 ring of 6 ds., 3 p. 
separated each by 4 ds., 6 ds. ; close to this 
work 1 ring of 6 ds., fasten to the last p. of 
the preceding ring, twice 4 ds., 1 p., then 
6 ds. ; 4 rings more like the preceding, but 
the last 2 rings, however, which come on the 
outer edge of the edging should count 2 p. 
more, as shown by the illustration, and the 
last ring is fastened to the first ring; in a 
similar manner fasten every following figure 
of this round to the preceding figure, as 
shown by the illustration. 2d round.—>x 1 
ring of 4 ds., 1 p., 4 ds., t., 1 scallop of 4 

ds., fasten to the 
next ring in the 
preceding round 
as shown by the 
illustration, 4 ds., 
t., repeat from 
*. 3d round. 
—l1 ring of 4 ds., 
1 p., 4 ds., t., * 
1 scallop of 4 ds., 
fasten to the next 
ring of the pre- 
ceding round, 4 
ds., t.,2 rings 
like the preced- 
ing, fasten the 
first ring to 
the ring worked 
previously, t., re- 
peat from >. 
4th round.— x1 
ring of 4 ds., 
fasten to the 
joining p. of the 
next 2 rings in 
the preceding 
round, 4 ds., t., 
1 scallop of 4 ds., 
1 p., 4 ds., t., 1 


ring like the pre~ _ 


ceding, fasten to 
| the same p., t., 
repeat from >. 
5th round.—Al- 
ways alternately 
1 ring of 4 ds., 
fasten to the 
next scallop of 


Fig. 1.—NEEDLE-worK 
Borper FoR PILtow- 
Cases, ETC. 


After turning the work, work for the upper edge of the edg- 
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Fig. 1.—Lamp-Mart 1x AppricaTion EMBROIDERY. 
[See Fig. 2, Page 117.] 


Fig. 1.—BrpsTeaD wiTtH Beppine.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
For design see Supplement, Nos. XVI. and XVII., Figs. 45 and 46. 


Fig. 2.—Tatrep Epcine For LINGERIE, ETC. 


the preceding round, 4 ds., and 1 scallop of 3 ds., 2 p. 
separated by 2 ds., 3 ds.; always turn the work before 
and after the scallop. 


Crochet Edging for Coverlets, Curtains, etc. 

Tus edging may be worked, according to the pur- 

pose for which it is designed, with twisted crochet cot- 

ton, or else with knitting cotton. The original is worked 

with twisted cotton, No. 30. Make ach. (chain stitch) 

foundation of the requisite length (the stitches should 

be divisible by 31), and going back and forth on this, 

thus turning the work at the end of each round, crochet 

5 rounds in sc. (single crochet) ; in the course of the work always cro- 
chet the sc. on the front vein of the sc. in the preceding round, so that 


the latter project as a 
rib. 6th round.—>* 2 
ste. (short treble cro- 
chet) on the next 2 st. 
(stitch) of the third 
round (always work the 
stc. on the free 

upper veins of 

the corre- 
sponding st., 

so that they 

are raised on 

the fourth and 

fifth rounds) ; 

three times al- 
ternately 2 sc. 

on the follow- 

ing 2 st. of 

the preceding 

round, 2 ste. 

on the next 2 

st. of the third 

round, then 5 

c. on the next 

5 st. of the pre- 

ceding round ; 

three times al- 
ternately 2 stc. on the 
next 2 st. of the third 
round, 2 sc. on the fol- 
lowing 2 st. of the pre- 
ceding round, and re- 
peat from >. 7th 
round.—On each st. 
of the preceding round 
work 1 sc. 8th round. 








Fig. 2.—Srction oF Quitt witH Em- 
BROIDERED LINEN COVER. 
For design see Supplement, No. XVI., Fig. 45. 


— x Three times alternately 2 sc. on the next 2 st. of the preceding 


round, 2 stc. on the following 2 st..in the fifth 
round (the stc. should thus come between the 
2 and 2 stc. of the sixth round); 9 sc. on the 
next 9 st. of the preceding round, 2 stc. on 
the next 2 free st. of the fifth round; twice 
alternately 2 sc. on the following 2 st. of the 
preceding round, 2 stc. on the next 2 free st. 
of the fifth round; repeat from >. 9th 
round.—> 14 sc. on the next 14 st. of the 


| preceding round, 7 ch., with these pass over 


the middle 5 of the.9 sc. of the preceding 


round, 12 sc. on the following 12 sc., and re- 
peat from *. 10th round.—+ Three times 
alternately 2 stc. on the next 2 free st. of the 
7th round, 2 sc. on the following 2 st. of the 
preceding round, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the middle 
of the 7 ch., 5 ch., with these pass over 5 st., 
2 sc. on the following 2 st. of the preceding 
round; twice alternately 2 stc. on the next 


| 2st. of the 7th round, 2 sc. on the following 
| 2 st. of the preceding round; repeat from *. 


# the foundation 3 


i lows: Istround. 
i —On each st. 


11th round.— > 11 sc. on the next 11 st. of 
the preceding round; twice alternately 5 ch., 
1 sc. on the middle st. of the next ch. scallop, 
5 ch., with these pass over 3 st., 9 sc. on the 
following 9 st. _ 

of the preceding = 
round; repeat 5} 
from *. In a El 
similar manner 
work 9 rounds 
more, observing 

the illustration. 

For the upper 
edge crochet on 

the other side of 


" i 
ia 


rounds as fol- 


work 1 de. (dou- 
blecrochet). 2d 
round.— > 1 ste. 
on the next st., 
but only half 
finish this stc., 
so that 1 loop, 
1 thread thrown 


# over, and 1 loop 


remain on the 
needle, 1 de. on 
the second fol- 
lowing st., and 


— work off this de. 


together with 
the next loop on 
the needle, then 
finish the stc., 
1 ch., and 1 de. 
on the middle of 
the cross dou- 
ble crochet thus 


Fig. 2.—NEEDLE-WORK 
BorDER FOR PILLOW- 
Cases, ETC. 
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one and two threads. For 
each corner work, first, three 
figures, consisting each of six 
leaflets or rings, separately, with 
one thread as follows: 1 ring of 
6 ds. (double stitch), 1 p. (picot), 
4ds., lp., 4ds., 1 p., 6 ds. ; close 
to this work 5 rings more like the 
preceding, but fasten every follow- 
ing ring to the last p. of the pre- 
ceding ring instead of.forming the 
first p., and instead of forming the 
last p. in the last ring, fasten to 
the first p. of the first ring, then 
tie the ends of the working thread 
together and cut them off. ‘This completes one figure. 
The other two rings, worked in a similar manner, are 
fastened to the first figure and to each other, as shown 
by Fig. 1. Border the figures with four rounds con- 
sisting of scallops and rings, which are worked similar 
to the first four rounds of the tatted edging, Fig. 2, 
illustrated on page 116, observing Fig. 1. ‘The neck 
of the collar, of which Fig. 2 gives a full-sized section, 
is worked in a similar manner. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Neepie-work Cotiar. This 
collar is worked on fine Swiss muslin and tulle with 
embroidery cotton. ‘The outlines of all the design 
figures are overcast. ‘The outlines on the outer edge 
may be button-hole stitched closely. ‘The bars and 
wheels inside of the design figures are worked with 
fine thread. The outer edge of the collar is edged 
with woven picot braid. 


Crochet and Tatted Rosette for Cravats, etc. 

Turs rosette is worked with tatting cotton, No. 100. 
Begin in the centre with 1 ring of 1 ds. (double stitch), 
10 p. (picot) separated each by 2 ds., 1 ds. On this 
ring crochet two rounds as follows: 
Ist round.—1 sc. (single crochet) 
on every second following p., after 
each sc. 7 ch. (chain stitch), 2d 
round.—On each ch. scallop of the 
preceding round work 1 sc., 1 sde. 
(short double crochet), 6 de. (dou- 
ble crochet), 1 sde., lsc. Surround 
the middle figure thus formed with 
three tatted rounds, each of which 
is worked with two threads (shut- 
tles): 1st round.—* Fasten the threads to the third 


Fig. 1.—Tatrep 
Co.tar. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


the next scallop, on the foundation thread work 2 ds., 7 p. separated 
each by 2 ds., 2 ds., fasten to the fifth following st. of the same scal- 
lop, then 2 ds., 3 p. separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds.; repeat from *. 
2d round. — * 
With the foun- 
dation 
only work 1 ring 
of 2 ds., 4 p. 
separated each 
by 2 ds., 2 ds., fasten to the 
middle p. of the next larger 
scallop of the preceding 
round, 2 ds., 4 p. separated 
each by 2 ds., 2 ds., t. (turn 
the work), on the foundation 
thread work one scallop of 
2 ds., 13 p. separated each 
by 2 ds., 2 ds., t., with the 
foundation thread only 
work 1 ring of 4 ds., 
9 p. separated each 
by 2 ds., 4 ds., 
Lring of 4 ds., 
fasten to the last 
., 2 ds., 4 p. 
separated 
each by.2 ds., fasten to the middle p. of the next small 
scallop in the preceding round, 2 ds., 5 p. separated 





Fig. 1.—EMBROIDERED PORTFOLIO.—FRONT. 
For design see Supplement, No. XI., Fig. 26. 


each by 2 ds., 4 ds., 1 ring like the one before the 
last, instead of forming the first p., fasten to the 
last p. of the preceding ring, t., on the founda- 
tion thread work 1 scallop like the preceding ; 
repeat from *. 3d round.—* With the 
foundation thread only work 1 ring of 2 
ds., 3 p. separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., 
fasten to the middle p. of the next 
scallop in the preceding round, 2 
ds., 3 p. separated each by 2 ds., 
2 ds., 1 ring of 2 ds., 7 p. sep- 
arated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., 
t., on the foundation 
thread work 1 scallop 
of 2 ds., 7 p. sepa- 
rated each by 2 
ds., 2 ds., fasten 
to the fourth fol- 
lowing p., 1 scal- 
lop of 2 ds., 3 p. 
separated each by 
2 ds., 2 ds., fasten to the third p. 
of the next scallop in the preceding 
round, 1 scallop of 2 ds., 7 p. sep- 
arated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., t., and 
repeat from *. 


Embroidered Portfolio, Figs. 
1 and 2. 


Tuts portfolio is designed for holding 
valuable papers, etc. It is of inlaid ma- 
roon Russia leather, brass bound on the 
edges, and furnished with leather straps 
and buckles and a metal clasp with lock. 
The back of the portfolio is ornamented in 


inen. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—TaTTEeD CoL- 
taRr.—This collar is worked with 
twisted cotton, No. 80, alternately with 


2 


Fig. 2.—Serction oF ‘l'atTeD 
Cottar, Fie. 1. 


formed. 


over 1 st., and 
peat from >. 
round.—On each st. 


the preceding round work 
1 de. 


Tue corners and neck of these 
collars are worked separately, and set 
on a binding of Swiss muslin, batiste, or 


Swiss Mus.ry, INsertIon, AnD Lace Ficnv-Cotrar. 
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Then 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV.. Fig. 10. 
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Crocuet axp TatteD Rosette 
FOR CRAVATS, ETC. 


roon 


embroidery sim- 
ulating the em- 
blems of com- 
merce, in half- 
polka stitch and 
point Russe with ma- 
and gold 
thread, as shown by Fig. 
For the border which 
surrounds the embroidery sew 
on silk round cord and gold cord. 
Fig. 26, Supplement, gives the de- 
sign for the embroidery. 
of the portfolio may either 
be ornamented as shown by 
Fig. 1, with leaves of maroon 
silk in half-polka stitch, or else 
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Fig. 4.—Srction or NEEDLE- 
work Co.uar, Fie. 3. 


ed lace is set between every two tabs. 
















The front ' 


with a monogram in sat- 
in and half-polka stitch. 


Lamp-Mat in Applica- 
tion Embroidery, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustration on page 116. 

Tus lamp-mat is made of 
light gray cloth, ornamented in 
application embroidery. Fig. 
1, page 116, shows the full 
mat reduced in size, and Fig. 
2 shows a full-sized section of 
the mat. For those parts of 
the outer edge which appear 
darkest in the illustrations- apply red cloth, for the 
medium shades blue cloth, and for the lightest parts 
white cloth. The satin stitch embroidery on several 
white design figures is worked with blue saddler’s 
silk; the lines and arabesque drawings are worked 
in half-polka stitch with yellow silk. All the design 
figures are edged with fine yellow silk cord. Instead 
of this, the outlines of the design figures may be 
worked in half-polka or chain stitch with yellow 
saddler’s silk. ‘The outer edge of the mat is bor- 
dered with coarse yellow silk braid and with silk 
fringe of the same color; the fringe may be gray 
instead of yellow. <A lining of gray woolen reps 
with an interlining of card-board completes the 
lamp-mat. 


Bedstead with Bedding, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 116. 

Tuis bedstead is of walnut, with inlaid and raised 
ornaments of ebony and bronze. The bedding con- 
sists of a green silk quilt with fine linen cover, em- 
broidered on the outer edge, which is buttoned on 
the quilt. Figs. 2 and 3 give 
two patterns for quilts. The 
cover of the quilt Fig. 2 is of 
linen, ornamented in English 
embroidery, for which Fig. 45, 
Supplement, gives the design 
(including the crosswise ‘side 
of one corner). ‘The cover of 
the quilt Fig. 3 is cut in tabs 
on the outer edge and button- 
hole stitched ; a piece of pleat- 
The pillow-case is also of 


Fig. 3.—NEEDLE- 
WORK COLLAR. 
[See Fig. 4.] 


fine linen, ornamented on the edge with netted guipure insertion 


and with an embroidery figure in each corner. 


The next Supple- 


ment number will contain a full-sized illustration of the pillow-case. 


The pillow 
is trimmed 
on the edge 
with two 
Swiss mus- 


lin ruffles, and on 
each corner with a 
colored ribbon bow. 
The coverlet, which 
lies folded on the 
quilt at the foot of 
the bed, may be of 
damask, percale,ete., 
and is edged on the 
outer edge with lace 
or ruffles. ‘The cur- 


sare of Swiss 


muslin, trim- 


med with a 
wide em- 


der ; 


Fig. 2.—QuarteR Section OF Lamp-Mat 1N APPLICATION EMBROIDERY, 
Furs. Sizz.—[See Fig. 1, Page 116.] 





broidered bor- 
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Fig. 2.—EMBROIDERED PortTFOLIO.—Back. 


Fig For design see Supplement, No. XI., Fig. 26. 


46, Sup- 
plement, gives the design for the border. 


The em- 
broidery is worked in satin and half-polka stitch ; 
tulle is underlaid for the parts of the design mark- 
ed with small X’s. ‘The upper open-work edge 
of the border is worked in English embroidery. 


Needle-work Borders for Pillow- 
Cases, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 116. 
TuesE borders are worked on 
linen, batiste, or Swiss muslin 
with embroidery cotton in 
satin and half-polkastitch. 
The dotted parts of the 
designs may be filled 
in with backstitch- 
ing. For the 
open-work 
edge of the 
border Fig. 2 
work a row of 
hem-stitching, 
or else cro- 
chet an open-work round of dou- 
ble crochet. 





REMOVAL OF RUST 
SPOTS ON LINEN. 


T is said that spots of rust on linen 
or cotton articles, no matter of how 
long existence, may be removed with- 
out any difficulty by first dipping them 
in a boiling-hot saturated solution of 
oxalic acid, and then sprinkling them 
with very fine tin filings, 
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AFTER THE APPLE. 
Br KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


, waste shores 
These hands to .harvest fields must train. 
My last look, turning to the skies 
Of Eden that I lose to-day, f 
Sees but the lightnings of your eyes, 
Like flaming swords to bar the way. 


You stand there, in your innocence, 
Amazed, indignant at such end: 
Jadging a passion too intense 
For unformed souls to comprehend. 
From you within to me without 
A ce as from sea to sea 
Outbroadens—the abyss of doubt 
*Twixt dream and wake that needs must be. 


Yet think not, howsoever wide, 
That gulf shall not be spanned at last ; 
Nor fancy shoreless deeps divide 
The exiled future from the past. 
The path my feet have trod before 
Or soon or late you too shall tread : 
I may not walk your Eden more, 
But you will come to me instead. 


For, various of taste, I trow 
That, since our common mother’s fall, 
Some fruit upon that self-same bough 
Hath ripened for the lips of all; 
And hang it low or hang it high, 
And be the flavor sour or sweet, 
For you in turn the time draws nigh 
To pluck the apple and to eat. 


Till then perchance ‘tis well your eyes 
Should scathe me with their ignorant scorns; 
Go shelter in your Paradise, 
And leave me here among the thorns. 
But when you too, without the gates, 
Look, shuddering, o’er the desert bare, 
Then turn—and pardon one who waits 
To make a pathway for you there. 





MURPHY’S MASTER. 


By JAMES PAYN, 


Author of “A Woman’s Vengeance,” “‘ Bred in the 
Bone,” ‘‘Won—Not Wooed,” “ Carlyon’s 
Year,” “‘ One of the Family,” etc. 





CHAPTER VII. 
IN CHARGE. 


Wuie Robert was still hesitating whether to 
remain where he was, alone, or to return to Mul- 
vaney'’s, Murphy reappeared, and bade him ac- 
company him into the town to procure his outfit, 
for which Mr. Denton had provided the means. 
The warning which he had just received respect- 
ing the danger of the connection he was thus 
about to form was still ringing in his ears, and 
had not been without its effect; it had manifest- 
ly been given out of gratitude to himself, and 
not at all with any desire to prejudice him against 
his would-be benefactor ; and, moreover, the very 
fact of Kavanagh's having concealed his own 
name (as he had manifestly done) from one on 
such intimate relations with him as ‘‘ Miss Mary” 
was no small corroboration of her words. If 
he was ‘‘ Mr, Wilson” to her, it was pretty cer- 
tain that he had very valid reasons for adopting 
an alias as respected others ; and an alias, as even 
Robert was aware, is not ordinarily used except 
by ns who are at odds with the law of the 
lai On the other hand, from certain obscure 
hints and more openly expressed sentiments 
which he had heard both from Murphy and Mrs. 
Mulvaney, he had reason to believe that the of- 
fenses, if any, which Mr. Kavanagh had com- 
mitted were of a political character, connected 
with some discontented faction in Ireland, and 
he was not inclined to judge him harshly upon 
that account. To be a strong politician, one 
needs to be a wise man or a fool; and though 
Robert could not at present lay claim to the for- 
mer designation, he was far removed from the 
latter. Moreover, he had taken a liking to Kav- 
anagh, and personal attraction would have had 
force enough in his case (as it has with most men) 
to have overcome the repulsion of political dis- 
agreement, even had it existed. Lastly, but by 
no means least in weight, was the reflection that 
if he should decline what good Fortune now of- 
fered to him, he might starve before the next 
turn of her wheel. He had absolutely no other 
means of livelihood, and the share he had already 
taken in Kavanagh’s affairs might seriously affect 
his procuring any. In accepting this outfit at 
his hands, he felt he was taking the most deci- 
sive step that life had yet presented to him, and 
it might well give him pause. In the end, how- 
ever, he did accept it, and what seemed to him 
a most ample supply of clothes and other neces- 
saries into the bargain. 

The sense of his having thus thrown in his lot 
with his new master seemed also to extend to 
his companion. Murphy’s manner toward him 
at once changed for the better, and he became 
communicative, if not confidential. He inform- 
ed him that Mr. Kavanagh was going to take a 
good many of ‘‘his people” with him to foreign 
parts, including some of ‘‘ the boys” from Mul- 
vaney’s, and that these last were to be put for the 
present under Robert’s personal supervision. 

** Here is the money out of which you are to 

y for their keep in town, and their passage to 
7 eae and for which you will be accountable 
tothe young masther. And there are tools such 
as emigrants use and seeds to buy, and even 
ready-made houses, the estimates for which you 
will make out at home from papers that I shall 
give you.” 

If Murphy's master had been the most calcu- 





lating man alive, instead of the most impulsive, 
he could never have hit upon a better plan to in- 
sure the zeal and fidelity of his new adherent. 
To be trusted with money and the conduct of 
affairs was a compliment that a young man of 
Robert’s character thoroughly appreciated, while 
his simplicity did not permit him to perceive that 
the work thus provided for him at Mrs. Mul- 
Vaney's would have the effect of keeping him well 
employed and close within-doors. Indeed, when 
Murphy added a hint—very different from his 
former imperative injanctions—as to the inex- 
pediency of appearing in public, his young com- 
panion took it in excellent part, and assured him 
that he considered his previous promise to kee 
himself concealed was still binding. From all 
which we may gather that while Robert and 
‘** Miss Mary” were having their private inter- 
view above stairs Mr. Murphy had once more met 
Mr. Denton below, and had received from him 
instructions which had the same force as though 
they had come from the ‘young masther” in 
person. 

For the remainder of his stay at Mulvaney’s, 
which extended for several days, Robert could 
no more complain of finding time heavy on his 
hands. ‘The accounts which he had to deal with 
were really upon an extensive scale, and demand- 
ed his best attention, and when he was not en- 
gaged with them the specimens of humanity 
placed under his control afforded him occupation 
of another sort. From the observations that he 
had formerly taken of these through the parlor 
window he had set them down as being at once 
both shy and suspicious; but as soon as they 
understood from Murphy the powers that had 
been delegated to his young companion, they at 
once threw off that character, and toward him- 
self at least became all artlessness and candor. 
From them, indeed, he learned far more of their 
own affairs and of those of his employer than 
perhaps the latter had bargained for. Mr. 
Kavanagh was, it seemed, the proprietor of a 
large estate in Tipperary, and had been mixed 
up with certain illegal proceedings which these 
gentlemen euphoniously termed ‘ the Troubles.” 
He was beloved by his tenants, or, at all events, 
by the poorer portion of them; and having failed 
in some experiment he had attempted, or caused 
others to attempt, for their benefit—which Rob- 
ert could not but suspect was no less than a rev- 
olution—was now assisting them to emigrate. 
He had, on the other hand, a younger brother, 
Louis, who was obnoxious to them, and of whom 
they never spoke without the preparatory cere- 
mony of spitting on the floor. It was a shame 
and disgrace to the country, and indeed to the 
administration of the universe, that such things 
should be, but somehow or other Mr. Frank 
had been ousted from his property, or at all 
events a portion of it, by Mr. Louis, who was 
little better than a Sassenach, notwithstanding 
the good blood that ran in his veins, but so it 
was; and now, disgusted with this side of the 
world, the young masther had resolved to push 
his fortune in the other. What that fortune 
might be they did not care to speculate upon, 
so long as they were permitted to share it; while 
of the voyage before them, as well as of the place 
—Australia—to which they were bound, they had 
the most inaccurate notions. 

To begin with, they believed that they would 
only be at sea for a day or two, and that the world 
was quite flat. Robert, on his part, told them 
what he knew respecting these matters, but they 
took very little interest in them. They were 
chiefly solicitous to learn where the young mas- 
ther was, and what he was doing; about which 
he had no information to give them: he told 
them, however, that Mr. Kavanagh was not to 
be on board the ship at first, but would join them 
somewhere, after it had set sail; at which news 
they seemed to be as surprised as he had been 
himself, and somewhat cast down. Of his agent, 
Mr. Denton, they had not so much as heard, they 
said; but Murphy appeared to be a great favor- 
ite with them, and held in much respect, as be- 
ing foster-brother to the young masther. Mrs. 
Mulvaney, too, was as good a soul as Ould Ire- 
land, so prolific in excellent persons, had ever 
produced. It could not be denied that Robert’s 
new friends were grossly ignorant, devoted as 
much to liquor as to patriotism, dirty in their 
habits, dependent in their ideas, and so far af- 
fording as strong a contrast to his own character 
as could be imagined ; but they had, nevertheless, 
some admirable qualities of their own, which 
made themselves at least equally apparent, and 
on the whole he liked them very well. They 
were faithful, grateful, trustful, and, as is only 
possible with Irishmen, contrived somehow, with- 
out having any thing to bestow, to exhibit an 
extraordinary generosity to one another. They 
were full of good humor, too, and fun, the latter 
being sometimes of such an uproarious description 
as to demand the personal interference of the 
widow, who, on such occasions, did not hesitate 
to put it down, very literally, with the strong 
hand. ‘To this domestic police they were sub- 
missive enough; and perhaps Mrs. Mulvaney’s 
method of dealing with ‘‘ these children of a lar- 
ger growth” might have been, in some respects, 
imitated with advantage by some very superior 
authorities. Her behavior toward Robert him- 
self, though uniformly kind and pleasant, was 
not what it had been; nor was she on the same 
familiar footing with Murphy as before their 
quarrel. ‘To the latter, indeed, her manner had 
become quite stiff and formal, while to Robert 
it was only reticent, and not unmingled, as it 
struck him, with a sort of silent pity. 

Whatever she may have had in her mind, how- 
ever, respecting him or the service on which he 
had entered, she kept to herself; and when the 
morning came on which he left her roof —in 
charge of some half dozen of ‘‘the boys” —for Liv- 
erpool, she kissed him (as she did all the rest), and 
bade him godspeed ; and so they parted. ‘There 
was, nevertheless, a certain doubtful trembling 





in her honest voice as she spoke that farewell, 
which did not escape Robert Chesney’s notice, 
and somehow recalled to him the warning that 
he had received in Herne Street from lips more 
fair, but not more friendly. It was much too 
late, however, even if he had wished to do so, to 
recede from what he had undertaken now, and 
though the circumstance recurred to him after- 
ward, he forgot it in the incidents of the journey ; 
while, on his arrival at Liverpool, where he re- 
ported himself at Lloyd Brothers’, according to 
instructions, he found a letter awaiting him from 
Lizzy, the contents of which, together with the 
duties that devolved.upon him with respect to the 
emigrants, gave him plenty of other occupation 
for his thoughts. Mrs, Alston, always in deli- 
cate health, had fallen ill, dangerously so, as he 
could read through poor Lizzy’s transparent ex- 
pressions of hope—and there was bad news, in 
another way, of James. The latter was a some- 
what morose-tempered lad, easily led where dis- 
sipation was in view, and of idle habits. Brought 
up to assist his father in his duties as game- 
keeper, he had contracted a taste for sport, which 
he was not now in a position to gratify without 
the most serious risks, though placed amidst the 
greatest temptations to do so. Disappointed in 
the hope of succeeding to his father’s post, and 
doing only occasional work for a neighboring 
farmer, he lived on at the old place, where the 
hares started under his feet, and the pheasants 
whirred about his ears, with more spare time on 
his hands than was good for him, and not with- 
out acquaintances to point out how profitably he 
might spend it. Ina word, he had taken to 
poaching—a pursuit which in his case could not 
long escape detection. Nay, by one person at 
least it had already been detected; and here- 
in lay for Robert Chesney the bitterest news of 
all. The man who had discovered the crime 
was John Rowland, his own step-father, and the 
use he was making of his knowledge was to en- 
deavor to win Lizzy for himself. Robert could 
see that, though Lizzy at present could not. She 
only spoke of Mr. Rowland’s forbearance in hav- 
ing spared her brother for her sake, and of his 
unlooked-for forethought in not having revealed 
the delinquency to her mother, upon whom such 
a discovery might just now have had fatal effects. 

To be poor, alas! is often to be powerless, and 
Robert could do no more than warn the innocent 
girl against the wiles of one whom he himself 
knew far too well to believe capable of a disin- 
terested act of benevolence. Lizzy’s letter had 
indeed unwittingly corroborated for him certain 
suspicions of his step-father that had already 
rendered him uneasy upon her account, and 
which now went nigh to madden him. Rowland 
had always disliked him; but of late months his 
conduct had been so systematically cruel that he 
had found it hard to explain it, save on one ground 
—that of jealousy; and it now occurred to him 
that his running away from home was the very 
object that this man had desired, and that his 
brutal behavior might even have been in part as- 
sumed in order to obtain that end. 

Outraged, outwitted, but also a penniless out- 
cast, what could he do beyond putting the un- 
suspecting girl upon her guard? When he went 
on board the ship, and found it crowded not with 
men only, but their wives and daughters, how he 
longed to have had the means at his disposal to 
have offered the Alstons a passage to the New 
World: if he could have had his Lizzy with him, 
safe alike from poverty and persecution, how 
light of heart, how strong of hope, would he not 
have been! So enraptured, indeed, was he with 
this idea that, forgetful of her mother’s illness, 
and of the impossibility of the ship being delayed, 
if at that moment he could have seen his patron, 
he would have besought him, notwithstanding 
the obligation he felt himself already under to 
him, to assist him still further in this strait. But 
fortunately for his reputation for sanity, Mr. 
Frank was not at hand; Murphy even protest- 
ed that he did not know where he was, and if 
80, it was certain that none else knew. His ab- 
sence entailed upon Robert additional duties, 
which were so far welcome that they prevented 
his mind from dwelling on its own sorrow. 


ed 


CHAPTER VIII. 
OUTWARD BOUND. 


THERE were more than two hundred emi- 
grants of both sexes and all ages, though mostly 
adults, on board the ship, and out of these about 
sixty came from Mr. Kavanagh’s estate, and had 
their expenses wholly or in part defrayed by him. 
These were for the most part as ignorant and 
helpless as the contingent Robert had brought 
with him from town, and he had the supervision 
of them all; to supplement their too scanty out- 
fits, or, in the rare cases when they had a little 
money of their own, to restrain them from pur- 
chasing unnecessary articles, was only a small 
portion of his task, which extended from keeping 
their accounts to locating them in their respect- 
ive berths. Mr. Denton was ill, much worse, 
to all appearance, than when Robert had met him 
in town, and was recommended by the doctors 
not to go on board until the last moment; and 
Murphy, from his ignorance, and bad example 
as respected indulgence in drink, was worse than 
useless as a coadjutor. One man only was of help 
to Robert—a weather-beaten, wiry old fellow of 
sixty years of age or so, whom “‘ the boys” called 
Mister Maguire. The ‘‘ Maguire” was open to 
little question, but the reason of the ‘‘ Mister” 
was by no means self-evident. Except that he 
had a more intelligent air, his appearance in no 
way differed from that of his fellow-emigrants ; 
and he shared bunk and board with them in the 
steerage, and was treated in all respects like the 
rest. But among “ the boys” themselves it was 
very different ; he was evidently held by them in 
higher consideration than Murphy, notwithstand- 
ing that that gentleman enjoyed (as did Robert 





likewise) the privilege of a second-class berth, 
and his suggestions rarely failed to command 
obedience, even from the most unreasonable. 
His assistance, therefore, was invaluable to one 
whose delegated authority—in the absence of him 
who had bestowed it—would not otherwise, per- 
haps, have had much weight; and, moreover, 
in matters relating to shipboard—of which, of 
course, Robert knew nothing—he was thorough- 
ly at home: it was pretty certain, indeed, al- 
though he did not parade the fact, that at one 
time in his life, at least, Mr. Maguire had been a 
sailor. It was not till they had been at Liverpool 
a week that all was ready for sailing (for the 
ship, being for emigrants only, awaited the con- 
venience of her passengers), and Mr. Denton 
came on board. He looked very white and_ill, 
and was carried up the side on a sort of litter, 
and at once conveyed to his own cabin: That 
of Mr. Kavanagh still stood empty, and the only 
tidings of him were as vague as before—that he 
‘*would join them somewhere on the voyage.” 

On a certain Saturday morning, the tide serv- 
ing and the wind being favorable, the anchor 
was weighed, and the ship set sail. A few min- 
utes after she began to move a large black boat 
shot out from one of the docks ahead of them, 
and pulled straight for the vessel. 

. “* What is that ?” asked Robert, who was stand- 
ing on the forecastle, of Maguire, who stood be- 
side him. 

‘That's the police galley,” returned he, with 
a crooked smile, which might, however, have 
been caused by his having his pipe in his mouth. 
‘*T only wish I was the steersman.” 

‘* Why ?” inquired Robert, simply. 

** Because, with this free wind and some un- 
skillful handling of the wheel, there might be a 
lucky accident.” ; 

It was impossible, from his sarcastic tone, as 
well as from the truculent expression of his eyes, 
to doubt that what Mr. Maguire intended to ex- 
press was that he would run her down. Robert 
had seen enough of his new companions to feel 
small surprise at any enmity they might exhibit 
toward the police authorities, whether on land 
or sea; still, his companion’s views in that quar- 
ter did seem a little ‘‘ advanced,” considering 
the smallness of the provocation for them. 

‘*Ts it unusual, then,” asked he, ‘‘ for the po- 
lice to board vessels at the last moment? They 
don’t mean any particular harm to us, I suppose?” 

“*T never heard of their meaning any particu- 
lar good,” returned the other, grimly. 

Robert himself began to feel uncomfortable : 
occupied with his own sorrows, and still more 
with his multifarious duties, he had almost for- 
gotten the apprehensions under which he had 
labored while at Mulvaney’s, but at this moment 
all the incidents of that night in which he had 
first made acquaintance with his present patron 
recurred to him. Kavanagh, indeed, was not 
on board, but he himself and Murphy were, and 
it was more than possible that it was on their 
account that this unwelcome visit was about to 
be paid. Without absolutely wishing that Mis- 
ter Maguire was at the wheel, he regarded the 
approach of the galley with considerable anx- 
iety as it drew nearer and nearer. Presently it 
reached the ship; and a police inspector, accom- 
panied by two men armed with pistol and cutlass, 
came on board. ‘The captain was summoned, a 
written parchment handed to him, and then or- 
ders were given to slacken sail, and for all hands, 
except the women and children, to come on deck. 
The inspector, with the list of the passengers in 
his hand, first compared the numbers. 

‘*'There are two cabin passengers on the list,” 
observed he, curtly. 

‘There are so,” replied the captain: ‘ one is 
Mr. Denton, whom you will find below, ill in his 
cot; the other is Mr. Kavanagh, not come on 
board.” 

‘That remains to be seen,” said the inspector, 
significantly. ‘‘I must search the ship, and then 
examine all here. See that no one leaves the 
deck. Where is this Mr. Denton?” An officer 
of the vessel accompanied the inspector and one 
policeman below; the crew and passengers re- 
mained where they were; the latter, for the 
most part excited and alarmed, and watching the 
guardian of the law as sheep regard a dog, whose 
intentions, notwithstanding his office, they can 
not persuade themselves are friendly. Some 
wore a more dismayed aspect, as though they 
had particular cause for misgivings on their own 
account, and others a more menacing, as fear 
or hate had the upper hand. Murphy and Ma- 
guire alone, who stood apart by the bulwarks, 
seemed to take the whole affair as one of course. 
Yet, from what the latter had just observed to 
him, Robert knew that this was far from being 
the-case, at least as regarded Maguire; both had 
their eyes fixed earnestly on the after-deck ; and 
a look of intense relief, as Robert fancied, came 
over their countenances when presently the three 
men appeared upon it, after their examination 
of the cabins. The rest of the ship was next 
thoroughly searched, and then commenced a per- 
sonal examination of the astonished passengers. 
This was proceeded with after a very extraordi- 
nary fashion: every man had to.take off his cap, 
while the inspector carefully passed his hand over 
the front of the head. When he came to Ches- 
ney, to the Jad’s great relief, he did not delay 
a second; nor did ‘‘ Mister Maguire” occupy 
much more of his attention; but he scrutinized 
Murphy very particularly. ‘‘Is it a lock of my 
hair you're afther, Sir?” inquired that gentle- 
man, in atone of gratified vanity that convulsed 
his hearers: it was so nnlike him to indulge in 
badinage with the constabulary, that it was clear 
to Robert that something had put him into high 
good humor. Some of the emigrants, on the 


other hand, were inclined to resent this liberty 
thus taken with the forelocks, and one of them 
warned the officer at his peril not to ‘touch one 
hairofhishead. But here, again, Murphy turn- 
ed the matter into mirth, by observing: ‘* Sure, 
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Mike, and do you suppose the officer would do 
it if so be he hadn’t got his gloves on?” Finally, 
the captain himself contributed his quota to the 
general amusement by taking off his cap and 
exhibiting a head almost entirely bald, which he 
begged to offer to the consideration of the exam- 
iner. The search having thus proved fruitless, 
the inspector and his myrmidons took their leave, 
and the vessel, which had slackened sail in obe- 
dience to his orders, resumed her course. 

Though cold, the weather was clear and bright, 
and the sea-air and sunshine rapidly restored 
Robert Chesney’s spirits. He had the utmost 
confidence in Lizzy's fidelity to himself; and 
since all had been done in putting her on her 
guard that could be done, what use was there in 
dwelling on what might after all be an imaginary 
trouble? So Youth, with its practical good sense, 
can reason, while Age, bowed by sad experience, 
carries the burden in anticipation. He had an 
exemption, too, from another sort of trouble, 
from which youth has by no means a universal 
immunity: he never felt seasick, except when 
his duties called him to visit his charges in the 
steerage, which offered a scene that is, very lit- 
erally, better imagined than described. Irish- 
men make good soldiers, but they are not good 
sailors—at least to begin with. ‘Their wit died 
out of them, their sentimental regrets vanished ; 
their pigs, their potatoes, their potheen, nay, pa- 
triotism itself, were all forgotten in the wretched 
excitement of that game of pitch-and-toss, in 
which their all, or what seemed their all, was lost 
twenty times a day. ven the absence of the 
young masther was for the time no longer com- 
mented upon by his unhappy adherents. On the 
other hand, it began to disturb Robert very much. 
To them the assurance that Mr. Kavanagh would 
join them on the voyage had been perfectly sat- 
isfactory: there were doubtless a dozen ports be- 
tween Liverpool and Australia, at any one of 
which they might touch, and behold him on the 
quay. But to one whose geographical knowledge 
was more accurate, matters began to look very 
suspicious. If the recent visit of the officers of 
justice had been foreseen, it was easy to under- 
stand why Mr. Kavanagh had not put in an ap- 
pearance; and Robert had judged it probable 
that he had embarked on board some fishing 
smack, or other vessel, for the purpose of being 
picked up when the Star of Erin (as their own 
ship was named) had got some few miles down 
the Channel. But as time went on, and they 
began to near the open sea, this expectation grew 
less and less, till it faded altogether. He would 
have insisted upon an explanation from Mr. Den- 
ton but that that gentleman was reported to be 
mortally ill, and none but Murphy (out of whom 
he could get nothing but evasive replies) was ad- 
mitted to his cabin. There was nothing for it, 
therefore, but to await as patiently as he could 
the course of events. He would certainly not 
have embarked on board the Star of Erin had 
he not believed that Mr. Kavanagh was to have 
accompanied him; but, after all, he had had his 
passage paid to the New World, and was even in 
receipt of a small salary as general manager for 
his patron’s clients. In this capacity, indeed, 
he enjoyed a considerable consideration, not only 
with the emigrants, but even with the captain 
himself. They had been at sea nearly a week, 
and were out of sight of land, when that gentle- 
man, being engaged on deck one evening, hap- 
pened to request Robert to fetch for him some 
article out of his cabin. To obey this request 
it was necessary to pass the door of Mr. Denton’s 
berth, and as he did so he was surprised to hear 
from within it the sound of uproarious laughter. 
It was Murphy’s laugh, to be sure, but it seemed 
strange that even Murphy should indulge in such 
hilarity at the bedside of one supposed to be dan- 
gerously ill. On his return, not only was the 
sound renewed, but the cabin door opened just 
as he was about to pass it, and out came both 
Murphy and Maguire, the former evidently in 
the highest spirits, the latter cold and quiet-look- 
ing as usual. 

**T am glad Mr. Denton is better,” observed 
Robert, significantly. ‘‘ I hope there is now no 
reason why I should be denied admittance to 
him ?” 

‘* He's ill—he’s very ill still,” began Murphy, 
becoming suddenly sedate and sad. 

‘¢*Stuff and nonsense!” said Maguire, con- 
temptuously. ‘‘ Why keep up this farce, Dick, 
before Mr. Chesney, who, after all, is one of our- 
selves ?—Mr. Denton can hardly be seen to- 
night, Sir, being, in point of fact—” 

** Under the influence of a sleeping-draught,” 
interrupted Murphy, gravely. 

** Just so,” continued Maguire; ‘but if you 
require a plain answer to a plain question or two, 
I shall be happy to tell you all you want to know 
over a pipe on the foksale.” 

Robert thought it strange enough that he 
should be thus referred to ‘‘ Mister Maguire” for 
an explanation of such importance, but he was too 
desirous of obtaining it to do aught than close 
with the offer. In a few minutes the two were 
seated under shelter from the freshening breeze, 


each with a pipe in his mouth; they were quite’ 


alone, except for the watch—the emigrants be- 
ing all in their bunks even at that comparatively 
early hour: a thousand stars were shining over- 
head ; the breeze rang in the shrouds, but there 
was no other sound, save when a wave larger 
than common struck the vessel on her quarter, 
and made her shiver from stem to stern. 

**Now what is it you want to know, young 
man?” inquired Maguire. ~ 

‘*T want to know several things,” replied Rob- 
ert, piqued by his companion’s tone, and also, 
perhaps, by the reflection that a confidence had 
been reposed in him which had been denied to 
himself. ‘‘ Firstly, why have I been told by Mr. 
Denton that Mr. Kavanagh, my employer, was 
to join us on our voyage, when that was not the 
case ?” 


“Let us confine ourselves to facts,” replied 








the other, puffing slowly at his pipe. “* Leave 
out ‘when that was not the case,’ and the an- 
swer is easy: Mr. Kavanagh is on board the ship 
at this present moment.” 

[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 





HARDY PLANTS AND SHRUBS 
OF CURIOUS FOLIAGE. 


NE of our lady readers requests some infor- 
mation on this subject, but before proceed- 
ing to give it, it is necessary to have a distinct 
understanding as to the meaning of the term 
‘Shardy.” Among horticulturists it is used in 
a strict sense to designate,plants, shrubs, or trees 
that can resist the effects of the cold in the lati- 
tude in which they are planted, so that the term 
becomes relative, for a plant may be hardy at 
New York city and not hardy at Albany or Bos- 
ton. Half-hardy plants are those that require 
protection in winter by being strawed up or cased 
in by boards, or by being kept in a cold frame or 
pit not artificially heated ; tender plants are those 
that require protection in winter in structures 
artificially heated, such as a greenhouse or a 
warm pit. ‘There is another class of plants, how- 
ever, that by some persons are called ‘‘ hardy,” 
which thrive well during the summer, become 
dormant during the autumn, and can be kept 
in a cellar free of frost during the winter, and 
be replanted in the garden again the ensuing 
summer; of this class are the cannas, some 
caladiums, gladiolas, dahlias, tuberoses, and oth- 
ers; it is to such plants, we presume, our lady 
reader alludes. These we will notice after giving 
the information sought in regard to the really 
hardy shrubs and plants of the class designated, 
premising that, unless otherwise noted, they are 
all hardy as far north as the southern parts of 
New Hampshire and Vermont. 


SHRUBS WITH COLORED AND VARIEGATED 
FOLIAGE. 


Variegated-leaved Althea.—Of this there are two 
sorts ; the best is the one originated by Mr. Buist, of 
Philadelphia; it is constant in its variegation, which 
the other sort is not. 

Purple-leaved Barberry.—Has reddish-purple leaves. 

Variegated-leaved Corchorus.—A dwarf-growing va- 
riety of the well-known corchorus of recent introduc- 
tion. 

Cornus, or Dogwood.—Of this there is a variegated- 
leaved variety of the red-twigged species; a variety of 
the Cornelian cherry, with the foliage variegated with 
white, very fine; and a variety of the Siberian dog- 
wood, in which the foliage is dark green with a yellow 
stripe down the centre of the leaf. There is also a very 
beautiful variegated-leaved dogwood from Japan, but 
it is not yet in the nursery catalogues. 

Deutzia gracilis.—There is a variegated-leaved varie- 
ty of this lovely little shrub. 

Elder-berry.—Of this common shrub there are a sil- 
ver-leaved, a golden-leaved, and a margined-leaved va- 
riety, and of another species (Samb r ) 
— is also a variety with beautifully variegated 

eaves. 

Hazel-nut.—A variety of this shrub with large dark 
purple leaves is very distinct and showy. 

fydrangea.—Of this there are two varieties with 
variega' leaves, one having yellow and the other 
white markings; they require a moist, shady situa- 
tion, and to be strawed up in winter. 

Privet, or Prim.—There is a variety of this shrub 
that has yellow and yellow-blotched and green leaves 
on the same plant. 

Snow-berry.—Of this there is a variety with finely 
variegated foliage. 

ane opulifolia.—There is a variety of this species 
with conspicuous yellow-tinted foliage. 

Viburnum plicatum.—A beautiful variety of this 

elegant shrub, with finely variegated leaves, has been 
me 3 introduced from Japan, but it is not yet 
placed in the nursery catalogues, 
Weigela amabilis.—Of this there are two variegated- 
leaved varieties, one being much dwarfer than the oth- 
er. We think the taller one the finest of the two; it 
is a beautiful shrub. 

Daphne cneorum.—Of this lovely little shrub there is 
a golden variegated-leaved variety ; it requires a cover- 
ing of leaves in winter. It is evergreen. 

yuony radi A variety of this has glaucous 
= leaves edged with white; it trails on the ground 

ke running myrtle. E. japonica.—Of this species 
there are several varieties with variegated foliage of 
different markings and various shaped leaves, “They 
are evergreen, and require strawing up in winter or 
being protected with cedar branches. E. europeeus, 
or Spindle-tree.—Of this there are a purple-leaved and 
a variegated-leaved variety, both pretty. 

Viburnum opulus, the Snow-ball, or Guelder Rose.— 
Of this there is a variegated-leaved variety, and also a 
similar variety of another species, V. lantana. 

syringa, or Mock-orange.—There is a variegated- 
leaved variety of this well-known plant, and also a 
similar variety of another species known as Philadel- 
phus nepalensis. 

Salix caprea.—Of this species of shrubby willow 
there are two variegated-leaved varieties; one in 
which the foliage is green and white, and another 
known as S. caprea tricolor, in which the edges of 
the leaves are tinted with red. The first is a strong- 
growing shrub, and the latter of dwarfer growth. 

Tree Box.—There are two varieties of this shrub 
with variegated Lap ggg with 

pes. 
will require protection with cedar bo 








SHRUBS WITH PECULIAR FOLIAGE. 


Elder-berry.—There is a laciniated or cut-leaved va- 
riety of our common elder ; and aleo another variety 
called Samb heterophylia, in which the leaves are 
of various shapes. 

Persian Lilac.—There is a cut-leaved variety of this 
shrub which is very desirable on account of its grace- 
ful growth as well as its flowers. 

ahonia ifolia.—Is a beautiful evergreen plant 
with bright deep green prickly foliage and showy yel- 
low flowers. M. japonica has similar colored large pin- 
nate — foliage ; and M. nepalensis has similar pin- 
nate foliage of a yellowish-green color. All three are 
of a striking character. 

Aralia japonica.—Is a tall shrub, or small tree, 
with striking doubly ag een foliage and large clus- 
ters of white flowers in August or September. This 
shrub has a decided Oriental aspect. 

Catalpa bungeana.—Is a Chinese species of the ca- 
talpa; it grows about five or six feet high, branchin; 
up a — the bape apg large hheart-ahaped 

eaves, and is of a very striking appearance. 

The Cut-leaved Filbert has Tnciniated or cut-leaved 
foliage, and is very curious. 

Arisi hia sipho, or Dutchman’s Pipe.—Is a climb- 
ing plant of eo growth, with very large heart- 
— foliage, producing a very bold effect. 

e Kilmarnock Weeping-willow is very unique in 
appearance, with brown branches and large, glossy 
leaves; the branches are altogether pendulous, grow- 
ing stifly downward. The Rosemary-leaved Willow is 
an elegant glaucous-leaved species, forming a round 








head; the branches are quite o— in their growth. 
The Americun Weeping-willow is a light, airy growing 
species with slender branches and glaucous foliage. 

hese three sorts are generally grafted on a -—— 
growing species from three to six feet high. ey 
should not be mixed with other shrubs, but should 
be planted as single specimens on the lawn or in court- 
yards. 

There have been introduced into the nurseries 
lately some remarkable varieties of maples from 
Japan, the foliage of some being purple of va- 
rious shades, some are beautifully variegated, and 
others have the foliage laciniated in the most 
curious and extraordinary manner. We have 
some fourteen or fifteen varieties of them. 

Having in this article noted the hardy shrubs 
having variegated or curious foliage, we will in a 
succeeding article give notes of hardy herbaceous 
plants of similar character. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HAT shall we do with it?—the snow, of 
course, we mean—is the constantly recur- 
ring question, as each fresh snow-storm falls 
into the overcrowded streets of our city. We 
have experienced unusual annoyances and in- 
conveniences, and try to believe that the win- 
ter is so exceptional that we shall not soon 
again suffer to such an extent. But present 
evils always assume huge proportions; and 
judging by the complaints uttered at the time, 
our winters, and summers too, are exceptionally 
bad every year. It may help us to endure our 
own inconveniences with less irritation of spirit 
to bear in mind the greater sufferings of others. 
From the Western States, particularly from 
Minnesota, Iowa, and Wisconsin, there have 
come terrible accounts of the fatal effects of 
recent storms. A few detached incidents will 
be read with painful interest. At Fort Ridgely, 
Minnesota, when the blinding, drifting storm 
came on, a school-teacher dismissed her schol- 
ars with an injunction to go home speedily. 
But seven little ones lost their way, and were 
found frozen to death, some of them in each 
other’s arms. A more prudent teacher kept 
forty scholars in the school-house three days, 
risking his own life every day in going through 
drifts four or five feet deep to get food for them. 
A stage-coach with eight passengers and a driver 
left Madelia for St. James. Not arriving in sea- 
son, search was made, and the horses, driver, 
and all the passengers were found frozen to 
death. Many others were frozen to death, or 
lost in the drifts and perished. Some singular 
experiences are mentioned. One man went to 
his stable to attend to his cattle, and so rapidly 
were the —_ drifts formed that he was com- 
pletely blockaded, and kept a prisoner in the 
stable, with neither fire nor food, for forty-eight 
hours. In the mean time his house, a few yards 
off—a rude construction in the side of a hill— 
was buried under a bank of snow ten feet in 
height, with his family in it. After gaining an 
exit from the stable he with much difficulty ef- 
fected an entrance into the house, where he happi- 
ly found his wife and little ones safe. The roof of 
the house, however, had settled three feet. An- 
other man dug a trench in the snow, in which he 
passed sixty-nine hours, with no food except 
some roots he dug up with his knife and some 
leather he cut from his boots. A teamster, over- 
taken by the storm, was forced to leave his horses, 
as they refused to go further. He succeeded in 
finding a hay-stack, into which he dug his way 
and found shelter. Such are some of the perils 
of Western snow-storms. 








Too much care in the use of matches can not 
betaken. If they are thoughtlessly or heedless- 
ly dropped upon the floor they may be the 
cause of great calamities. A few days ago, while 
a young lady of this city was dressing for a par- 
ty, she suddenly discovered that o under- 
skirts were on fire, and the flames rapidly creep- 
ing up her silk evening dress. Her mother, 
who was near her, was so terrified that she could 
only scream for help. Fortunately her father 
was at home, and rushing into the room, suc- 
ceeded in extinguishing the flames, but not un- 
til both his daughter and himself were severely 
burned. It should always be borne in mind 
that when a person’s clothes take fire, the sur- 
est and safest way to extinguish it is to lay the 
person on the floor, and crush out the flames— 
with some woolen article if possible. If one’s 
garments are on fire, the flames naturally shoot 
upward, and become immediately dangerous to 
life. A horizontal position is the safest that 
can be assumed. 





It is a matter of —_ regret that the Shaks- 
pearean library of Edwin Forrest, which had 
been assiduously collected during many years, 
should have been entirely destroyed, with the 
exception of a single volume. A fine copy of 
the first folio edition of 1623, worth from Ris00 
to , was among the volumes consumed. 
Only thirty-nine copies of this folio are in exist- 
ence, so far as is known. The finest one is 
owned by Baroness Burdett-Coutts, and is val- 
ued at $10,000. 





Report says that a chest containing $30,000 
in coin, and marked with Captain Kidd’s name, 
has been dug up near Cape May. The pirate’s 
name settles the whole matter. 





Secretary Robeson is noted for quick-witted 
replies and good sayings. The other evening 
at the President’s levee, while talking with one 
lady the Secretary stepped on the train of 
another standing behind him. The wearer of 
the train, feeling herself fastened to the spot, 
turned, but noticing that the gentleman was 
immovable, said, ‘‘I beg pardon, Mr. Secretary, 
you are standing on my train.”’ 

Secretary Robeson turned instantly, and re- 

lied, ‘‘ Though I may not have the power to 

raw a mo from the skies, I have pinned an 
angel to the earth.”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Secretary,’ exclaimed the lady, 
‘please step on my train again. I want to be 
an angel, and I’d rather not move.’’ 


Skillful surgery accomplishes wonders. In 
November, 1871, an Austrian lieutenant while 
in barracks had his nose cut off bya sabre. The 
aye cut off was taken up from the ground where 
t lay, cleaned with cold water, and reapplied, 
being secured in its place by means of sutures. 
A week after the injury a dry scab began to form, 








and extended in the course of three days over 
nearly the whole nose. Healing went on steadily, 
and on February 1, 1872, careful examination was 
required to detect any trace of the injury. 





As the country has been pretty thoroughly 
stirred up by the *‘ Crédit Mobilier”’ scandal, our 
readers may be interested in a brief explanatory 
paragraph given in the Hvening Post. 


“The definition of the term is, strictly, personal 
credit, and when sagtes to a company means one 
which invests capital in personal property as distin- 
= from a crédit foncier, where the investment is 
n land. The great French Crédit Mobilier Company 
is about twenty years old, and was created, under gov- 
ernment sanction, for the purpose of investing capital 
in banking, in contracts for works of public A rove- 
ments, in stocks, and other personal property. It isa 
joint-stock company with a large capital, and for years 
did a large and profitable business, which of late has 
fallen off. The name and object of the American 
Crédit Mobilier had this origin, though its business, 
so far as we know, has been confined to contracts 
with the Union Pacific Railroad Company.” 





Rumor says that twenty-five Freshmen of Am- 
herst College have formed a boarding club on 
the principle of abstinence from cake, pastry, 
and all *‘ goodies”’ of a similar nature. 





Not long ago a boat containing two men cap- 
sized in Huntington Bay, Long Island. One of 
the men, who could swim a little, succeeded in 
reaching the boat, which was floating bottom 
upward, and got upon the keel; the other could 
not swim at all, but clung to a mass of ice 
scarcely buoyant enough to sustain his weight. 
The accident occurred directly opposite a house 
in which there were three women and a little 
boy. They all rushed to the beach, though not 
knowing how to aid the man, who evidently was 


rapidly Ler exhausted. Then one of them, 


a Miss Conklin, determined to make an effort to 
save him, and waded out into the bay. She clear- 
ed the ice from her path with her hands, but 
when within a few feet of the man only her 
head was above water. With great heroism she 
plunged into the deep water, and with a few 
strokes reached the benumbed and almost drown- 
ing man. He was still sensible, and faithfully 
obeyed the instruction given him by the brave 
woman. She had warned him against seizing 
hold of her in such a manner as to impede her 
motions ; so when she reached him he placed his 
hands on her shoulders, and in a few seconds, 
thanks to her good swimming, both stood neck 
deep in the ice-cold water, and began wading 
shoreward. When Miss Conklin reached the 
shore she fainted away, and was carried to the 
house by her relatives. She did not recover 
from the effects of her exertions for two or three 
days. The companion of the rescued man, who 
had clung to the keel of the boat, was — 
brought ashore after other help was summoned. 





Jack Frost has nipped many tender house- 
sre entering unawares during the silent 

ours of the cold night. It is a great mistake 
to remove plants into a warm room when they 
are frozen. Let them remain where they were 
frozen, darken the room by closing the shutters 
and window - blinds, then sprinkle the plants 
with fresh cold water. Permit them to remain 
in this situation for twenty-four hours, not al- 
lowing the pen, pr ps to become much warm- 
er, and the result will prove that in nearly every 
case the most delicate flowers may be saved. 





A new and curious revelation has been made 
in a French journal, whereby we are informed 
that all the calamities of the year 1872 are in. 
consequence of the unfortunate number 13, 
which has played an important réle in the year. 
This is the calculation: ‘‘12 times 12 make 
144, which being multipled by 13, gives the total 
1872.” This accounts for every thing! And 
there is nothing like understanding the reason 
of things! 





Biblical knowledge has made a long stride in 
some sections of New England. A New Hamp- 
shire minister, while portraying the history of 
Jonah, is reported to have uttered the follow- 
ing eloquent passage : 

“T seem to see Jonah passing along the road to 
Nineveh ; I seem to see him entering the ticket-office, 
buy his ticket and pay for it; I seem to see him walk 
upon the vessel ; I seem to see them lift their anchor 
yr bor stately ship move grandly out upon the broad 

ntve, 





The popular French writer, M. De Sainte- 
Beuve, once fought a duel. When the combat- 
ants took their places it was raining hard, and 
Sainte-Beuve, who had his pistol in one hand, 
held up his umbrella with the other. The see- 
onds objected to this novel proceeding. ‘I 
have no objection to being killed,” said Sainte- 
Beuve; ‘but as to being wet—no.” 





A young woman, scarcely thirty years of age, 
named Wilhelmina Woltmann, was beheaded on 
December 2, 1872, at Stade, in Germany. She 
had been convicted of murdering six of her rela- 
tives. Among her victims were her first hus- 
band, the parents of her second husband, and 
two young children of her third husband. All 
died by poison. 





Six years ago there was a society formed in 
London called the ** Destitute Children’s Dinner 
Society.”” Its purpose was to contribute to the 
health and comfort of the poorest school-chil- 
dren by providing for them once a week a good 
fresh-meat dinner at a cost of not more than one 
penny. This society has given 598,740 dinners 
of this kind. ; 

——. { 

The ‘Jubilee Singers,” who have attracted 
considerable attention during the past Peat are 
a company of ten colored students of Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tennessee, Seven of them 
have been slaves, the others were born free, but 
have always lived at the South. They became 
members of Fisk University in order to secure a 
good education, and their musical has 
only been incidental to their other studies, with 
the exception of the brief drill given pre 
tory to their present mission. They are endeav- 
oring to raise $70,000 for the purpose of pur- 
chasing a new site for the university, and erect- 
ing upon it permanent and commodious build- 
ings. Though they are not before the public as 
professional singers, the musie they give is pe- 
culiar, striking, and full of pathos, which can 
not fail to touch a responsive chord. in the hearts 
of all listeners. 
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Fig. 5.—CorrFuRE OF VELVET 5 
AND FEATHERS. Fig. 6.—CorrFurE oF Lace gia 
AND FEATHERS. Ss 


Fig. 3.—CoIrFURE OF 
PANSIES. 


. . WA . Fig. 4.—CorFFuRE oF 
Ball and a Coiffures, gf a 


NARCISSUSES AND HEATH. 
Figs. 1 


Fig. 1.—Corrrurer or Moss-Roszs. 
The front of this wreath is formed of 
moss-rose buds arranged close above 
each other; on the sides are added 
larger roses and leaves, and a long 
vine falls in the back. 

Fig. 2.—CoirrurE oF Mornine- Fig. 5.—Co1rrure or VELVET 
Guiortrs. This coiffure, with a trailing AND Featuers. This coiffure is 
vine, consists of morning-glories and 5 Cc made of a cluster of pleated loops 
buds of white and purple silk, and of CrEre DE CHINE Cape. of brown velvet, to which are 
green and brown leaves with red veins. joined a short and a long apricot- 

Fig. 3.—Co1rFurE oF Panstxs. This coiffure is inthe | colored ostrich feather and a heron feather of the same 
shape of a diadem, and is made of pansies of violet velvet | color. 
and satin, with pale green leaves. ‘I'wo sprays of differ- Fig. 6.—Corrrure oF Lace anp Frarners. The 
ent lengths complete the coiffure. foundation for this coiffure consists of an oval medallion 

Fig. 4.—CoiFFuRE OF NaRCISSUSES AND Hratu. This | of stiff lace and wire, covered with pleated black lace two 
coiffure, which is in the shape of a diadem, is made of | inches and a half wide, and with several loops of sea green 


narcissuses and buds of white silk, 
clusters of heath, and green and 
brown leaves. On the side, toward 
the middle of the back, are two 
sprays of different lengths of sim- 
ilar flowers and leaves. 
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Fig. 1.—Brack Gros Grary Sort. Fig. 2.—Biack Gros Gran Sort. Fig. 3.—Vetvet anp ViGooNE Watkine = Fig. 4.—Surr_ For Giri = Fig. 5.——Vetvet anp Vicocre WALKING 
RONT.—[See Fig. 2.] Bacx.—{See Fig. 1.] Surr.—Front.—(See Fig. 5.] FROM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. Surr.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 3.] 


For pattern and description see Supple- For pattern and og see Supple- For description see Supplement. For description sec Supplement. 


For description see Supplement. 
ment, No, XIII., Figs. 31-37. ment, No, XITI., Figs. 31-87. 
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Fig. 1.—Low-nEcKED Briovse-Watst oF Sirk Tutte, BLONDE, AND 
Gros Grain: Rippoyn.—Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 38-40. 


gros grain ribbon. An aigrette of sea green ostrich and heron 
feathers is fastened among the loops. A changeable butterfly 
trims the coiffure as shown by the illustration. 


Crépe de Chine Cape. 
See illustration on page 120. 

Tuts cape, which may also be worn as a hood, consists of a 
piece of pink crépe de Chine twenty-four inches and a half square, 
one corner of which is rounded off si inches and a half long, and 
folded over on the outside twelve inc 2s anda half wide. Under- 
neath the fold arrange the materia’ n two pleats turned upward 























Fig. 1.—Swiss Mustiy, Insertion, AND Lact BRETELLES.—FRONT. 


For description see Supplement, 
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swan’s-down, and is furnished with buttons and a cord loop for 
closing, four inches and seven-eighths from the under corners, 





PARIS MODES. 

[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. | 
tts spite of those who insist on noisy pleasures, and those who 
+ are indignant at any assemblage of over a score of persons as 
insulting to the national mourning, and would gladly condemn 
the Parisians to solitude, Paris resolutely takes her place between 
these two extremes. No noisy pleasures, and very few balls, but 
thousands of hospitable drawing-rooms where groups of charming 
conversationalists are to be found, many official receptions, and 
an immense number of 
dinners. Such is, and such 
will be, the aspect of our 
city this winter. To judge 
from the numbers of stran- 
gers that throng the 
streets, it would seem that 
this programme is far from 
uninteresting. 

Events justify the pre- 
dictions of those who had 
faith in the longevity of 
short suits, and it is now a 
fixed fact that they will 
last through another sum- 
mer; indeed, it is hard to 
foretell when they will have 
an end. When this ca- 
lamity takes place it will 
be at the beginning of win- 
ter, the season when ladies 
go out less on foot, ride 
less, and travel less than 
insummer. Butin warm 
weather, when they walk 
so much, and have occa- 
sion so often to climb into 
carriages and cars, they 
are not likely to exchange 
the convenient short skirts 
for trailing dresses, looped 
with buttons that come 
unfastened, and cords that 
break so easily. 

The most essential 
change, it is said, will be 
in wrappings. It appears 
that ladies are tired of 
sleeved garments, and our 
dress-makers are racking 
their brains to invent man- 
telets that differ from the 
old-fashioned mantillas, 
and capes that bear no re- 
semblance to the capes of 

old. These mantelets will generally be adjusted in the back, and 
have very short tabs in front, and will often be furnished with a 
hood. Fichus will be much worn, crossed in front, and frequent- 
ly with ends long enough to tie behind; these are already well 
known, and will not be new, like the mantelets, 

At this moment there is a rage for long scarfs of light crépe de 
Chine with long fringe, arranged on the waist something in the 
fashion of a Scotch tartan. ‘The end of the scarf is thrown over 
the left shoulder, the scarf is passed in front across the breast, 
and then over the back so that the other end comes also over 
the left shoulder, whence it falls its whole length. When the 
folds are gracefully laid, and the scarf is worn by a tall, slender 
person, nothing can be more picturesque than this drapery, which 
will undoubtedly be worn during the coming spring. It is a most 
convenient fashion withal, by which a simple dress can be in- 
stantaneously transformed into a toilette suitable for the opera or 
theatre. A plain black silk suit, with the addition of this drapery, 
pink, blue, cherry, maize, mauve, or green, becomes a costume fit 
for an opera-box or concert-room. 

What are styled head-dresses are nothing more than clusters 
of flowers or feathers, or huge knots of ribbon, that are set above 
the forehead, over the left ear, or on the right side of the head, 
according to the cast of countenance. To speak less vaguely, let 
me add that regular features are never suited to irregular orna- 
ments, or those placed on one side. Caps are seen only in minia- 
ture; they are no longer put on, but are perched on the top of 
the head in such a manner as to cover neither the front hair, the 
back hair, the temples, nor the forehead. Bonnets follow the 
same fashion, and, unhappily, are destined to little modification 
from their present form; they are tending more and more toward 
cylinders adorned with 
feathers, flowers, lace, and 
bows, all very imperfectly 
disguising their ugliness. 
But this does not prevent 
them from being persistent- 
ly worn. What is fashion, 
indeed, but perpetually 
playing anew the same jug- 
glery of imposing on women 
for year after year the ug- 
liest, most ungraceful, and 
even most unbecoming 
things, and persuading 
them that nothing is pret- 
tier or better suited to set 
off their charms ? 

The waists of evening 
dresses are not invariably 
low, as in England (though 
this usage is strictly follow- 
ed among the old French 
aristocracy), but always 
open en fichu, or else square, 
and filled in either with a 
simple ruche of white lace 
edging the opening, a fichu 
or high chemisette of pleat- 
ed tulle, or a large fluted 
Medici fraise, reaching high 
up in the nape of the neck, 
almost to the ears, but half 
open at the throat. With 
these corsages a gold cross 
or medallion, suspended 
from a ribbon or fine chain, 
is always worn. 

Waists are also worn 
open, These are usually 


































Fig. 2.—Low-neckep Briovse-Watst or Sirk TuLLr, BLonpE, AND 


Gros Grain Rippon.—FRront. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XIV., Figs. 38-40. 


high-necked waists, with the two or three buttons nearest the 
throat left unfastened and turned in underneath, so as to show 
the chemisette. Vests are in vogue, worn not under but over the 
waist, of whatever material. These vests are ranked as lingerie, 
although silk or crépe de Chine forms the chief element thereof. 
They are made of satin of a light shade (pale pink, pale blue, 
or mauve), very often. with simulated pockets, and always half 
open at the top, and are invariably trimmed with white lace. It 
is with these vests as with the crépe de Chine scarfs I have men- 
tioned above: they suffice to impart a degree of elegance to the 
plainest dress, and permit it to be worn to a dinner-party or 
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Fig. 2,—Swiss Musttn, Insertion, anD Lack BreTELLEs,—Back, 


For description see Supplement, 
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soirée. This fashion will also continue to pre- 
vail in the spring, for which vests of fine white 
piqué and similar materials are in preparation. 

Aword concerning gentlemen. They continue 
to wear décolletée vests, over bosoms, of course, 
of fine linen, without embroidery or tucks of any 
kind, but quite plain. Their evening coats are 
likewise décolletée. They are lined with satin, 
and have a single button-hole on the top at the 
left side, in which to wear a bouquet or the rib- 
bon of an order. 

Little girls universally wear woolen suits of 
some dark color, brown, dark blue, or dark 
green, with white soutache trimmings, and 
bound with white cashmere. Their hats are of 
the same material as the suits—cloth or merino. 
Until fifteen the dress of misses is precisely the 
same—hats of the same stuff as the suits, and 
the latter dark, with white trimmings. Little 
boys are dressed in brown or black cloth or vel- 
veteen, Highland trowsers and jacket, with point- 
ed basques at the side and bosom, and Spanish 
hat, with rim turned up all around, and large 
cockades of black or bright-colored silk. 

Receptions (this is the word consecrated to 
evening assemblies for the last two winters, when 
balls have been few and dancing forbidden)— 
receptions, I say, will continue until next sum- 
mer. For a few years past Paris has somewhat 
followed the London custom, and its most brill- 
iant season has been in the spring. For these 
receptions dresses of two colors are much worn. 
I will describe a striking one which I have just 
seen. Pink satin trained skirt, trimmed with 
five bias folds of very pale crépe de Chine, with 
pale blue silk lace set under the upper and lower 
fold ; polonaise (with waist open en carré) of very 
pale blue crépe de Chine, trimmed with five bias 
folds of pink satin, narrower than those of the 
skirt, with pink silk lace set under the upper and 
lower fold. The polonaise was draped in a pouf 
behind and open in front, and the front breadth 
of the skirt was trimmed with graduated folds, 
en tablier, to the waist. Broad sash of pale blue 
satin, lined with pink faille, and arranged in 
loops, which draped the polonaise and extended 
to the pouf, and were arranged so as to show the 
outside and lining by turns. 

Breton and Alsacian fichus, both of tulle and 
crépe de Chine, in bright colors, are much worn 
over high or half-open dresses. When of crépe 
de Chine these fichus are trimmed with deep 
fringes, and cut —— They are worn at home, 
at small parties, the opera, etc. When the waist 
is high these fichus are simply tied in front; 
when it is open en jfichu the crépe de Chine fichu 
follows the opening of the waist, and is crossed 
below with the aid of a brooch or a bunch of 
flowers. EmMELiInE Raymonp. 





THE COUNTERFEIT VALENTINE. 


**C1O St. Valentine’s Day is come at last! 
How does your heart feel, Mary? Is it 
pining for a letter from Tommy dear ?” 

The speaker, Catherine Donnelly, sat with 
the other servants around a well-spread break- 
fast-table. She herself held the exalted posi- 
tion of **chamber-maid and waitress,” and was 
a good-looking, sallow-cheeked young woman of 
twenty-three or four. Opposite her sat Mary, 
lower nurse-maid, as blooming a rose as Erin’s 

‘isle ever boasted. A fresh, pure complexion, 
wavy brown hair plaited in soft braids round her 
head, large eyes, light blue, but full of life and 
sparkle—no wonder the lovely picture sent a 
chill through Catherine’s envious heart ! 

‘¢ Faith, girls’—seeing Mary deigned no reply 
to her taunt—‘‘I think we'll be having a wed- 
ding soon. But isn’t it rather provoking that 
this little greenhorn should steal away such a 
prize from us all?” 

** How do you know she has?” said Ellen, 
the sewing girl, tartly. 

‘**T heard him say something about St. Valen- 
tine’s Day,” said Catherine, slyly. ‘* Will he ask 
you in verse, think, Molly dear?” 

‘*It's a pity his brain runs to varses,” quoth 
the cook. She was a morose little woman, 
dark-skinned, black-eyed, with a nose difficult to 
describe — short, retroussé, and terminating in 
what ‘* Master Charles” facetiously described as 
‘*a clearly defined triangle.” It spoiled the ef- 
fect of an otherwise comely face. Cleanliness, 
honesty, and a decided genius for cooking had 
enabled her to keep her place in Mrs. Ellsworth’s 
family for over seven years. The young men 
of this family were the only species of their kind 
she allowed herself to view with favorable eyes. 
The remainder of their sex were, to use her own 
expressive phrase, ‘‘sp’iled in the bakin’.” 

** He’s very well for a man,” she went on— 
“lazy an’ shiftless, like the most on ’em, poor 
divils—but he might be worse. Thim varses 
are his worst p’int; I doubt they'll be his ruina- 
tion.” 

“‘Oh, bother!” said Susan, the head nurse, 

**How can writin’ varses hurt a 


** As for laziness,” chimed in Ellen, ‘‘ you 
know yoursilf he’s a smart lad; his imployer 
thinks a dale of him. Then the readin’ an’ ci- 
pherin’ an’ beautiful hand he larnt to write in 
the night-schools !” 

Catherine laughed. ‘‘ It’s easy to see Ellen’s 
and Susan’s opinion of him. Mary isn’t so out- 
spoken. Come, mavourneen, we're dying to 
hear your sweet voice.” 

**I’m sure I’m sick o’ the sound o’ yours,” 
said Mary, brusquely. ‘‘ Your tongue runs on 
one tune—Tom O'Conor, Tom O'Conor—from 
mornin’ till night !” 

**Faith, girls,” said Catherine, as Mary march- 
ed out of the room, “that little thing’s getting 
awful proud. Well, pride may have a fall. I 
must go clear off the breakfast-table.” 


‘* What a pile of ‘em, to be sure! Six for 








me, five for Ellen, two for Susan, and—let’s see 
—seven, nine, ten fur Mary: little artful hussy !” 

Slipping into the drawing-room, Catherine sat 
down to examine the valentines more minutely. 

“This is from Tom, I know,” catching one 
up directed to Mary. Her eyes devoured the 
handwriting. She would have given her soul 
almost to know what was inside. Leaning back 
in her chair, she reflected a moment. ‘The sight 
of the little bronze tea-kettle suggested an idea. 
She struck a match and relighted the spirit-lamp. 
The water was soon boiling furiously, and Cath- 
erine, with many a fearful glance around her, 
held the letter over the steam. 

‘*They're clever folks as outwits Katy Don- 
nelly,” she muttered, finding she could now open 
it with ease. 

Gathering the letters in her apron, she crept 
up stairs to the room occupied by herself and 
two of the other girls. Sitting down on the bed, 
she drew from its envelope poor Mary’s valen- 
tine. 

Her head was swimming, her heart sick. The 
very sight of the letter had been a terrible though 
not unexpected blow. Yet even as she trembled 
she unfolded the sheet. 

How beautiful! alas, how beautiful! A par- 
adise of roses and forget-me-nots and Cupids 
and hearts, and in the centre, in Tom’s bold, 
irregular handwriting, she read : 

“‘Swate rose of bonny Erin’s isle, 
To end Love’s faver hasten: * . 
Will you on Tom O’Conor smile, 
A poor but honest mason? 


“Oh, lovely May, without delay, 
Say I may have the honor 
To call you wife, and all my life 
I’m your attached O’Conor.” 


Catherine stared stupidly at these words for a 
moment. Something in her throat oppressed her. 
She put up her hand to undo the top button of 
her dress, and with the action came a rush of 
salt tears down her cheeks. 


‘Poor Kate! poor Kate!” she said, softly ; 


‘it’s all over with you now, poor girl!” 

Feeling degraded even by her own self-pity, 
she sprang up and walked to and fro. Grief 
was fast giving way to a desire for revenge. 

“‘God! must I give this to her?” picking up 
the letter. She loathed even its delicate per- 
fume, its soft satin touch. 

Catherine had gone out to service at an early 
age. Naturally imitative, she gradually acquired 
a certain refinement of speech and manners, that 
placed her, in her own conceit at least, far above 
her position. As she grew up her good looks, 
liveliness, and taste in dress attracted a crowd 
of ‘‘ followers,” among whom she numbered with 
pride Tom O’Conor. Industrious, well-educated 
for his station, he was a great favorite with all 
the young women of his acquaintance. His 
‘*poetical” talents, and a certain pensiveness of 
expression, due rather to natural diffidence than 
to any latent melancholy of disposition, rendered 
him yet more interesting in their eyes.. Cath- 
erine, who had long ceased to hope that a ‘‘ gen- 
tleman” would seek her hand, saw here a chance 
not to be despised. But Tom’s infatuation was 
a brief one, and ere his ‘‘ attentions” became so 
pointed as to excite remark Mary appeared on 
the scene, and carried his susceptible heart com- 
pletely captive. It was a terrible blow to Cath- 
erine, for she felt her affections more strongly 
engaged than she cared to own. 

‘These thoughts rankle in her mind as she 
stands pondering, with knit brows and lips 
tightly compressed. Suddenly an_ evil smile 
crosses her pale face. She takes a step forward 
—wavers—hesitates. A laugh sounds from be- 
low—Mary’s little giggling laugh. Catherine’s 
face flushes as if it insulted her: her decision is 
made. Stealing to a drawer, she took out some 
comic valentines. One particularly odious she 
had selected for Mary. This she inclosed in 
Tom’s envelope, and resealed it, with a triumph- 
ant smile. ‘‘ I'll humble you, little hussy, before 
the day is out. You'll make her your wife, eh, 
Tommy? ‘There go two words to that bargain, 
my lad!” 


** See, girls, what a lot of them!” said Cath- 
erine, seating herself atthe dinner-table. ‘‘ Five 
for Ellen—you’re in luck, Nelly—two for Susan, 
one for Maygaret. Who's proposin’ for Maggy, 
I'd like to know ?—the old ragman, maybe ; he 
was mighty sweet on her last Friday.” 

** Hould your sassy tongue!” said Margaret. 
** You've more letthers under your apron, miss ; 
they’re not all for you, I'll bet.” 

“*Oh no; we mustn't forget little Mary,” said 
Catherine, with a mocking smile. ‘‘ There’s 
seven, eight, nine letters for you, my love,” toss- 
ing them into her lap. ‘‘ How disappointed she 
looks !”—with a sudden laugh. ‘‘ Mary, you're 
a very greedy little pig, not to be content with 
what you've got! What ’Il you give me now 
for this, eh ?” 

She held the letter high above her head. 
Mary looked, and a smile lighted up her blue 
eyes. 

” ** What ‘Il you give me, eh ?” repeated Cath- 
erine. 

“Tl give you nothing at all,” said Mary, 
coldly. ‘* I’ve aright to me own letthers, I sup- 

se.” 

**Sakes alive! how cross she is! Well, take 
it. It’s from Tommy, sure enough.” She un- 
folded her own valentines, and while pretending 
to read them, watched Mary as pussy does an 
unsuspecting mouse. 

Mary sat holding her letter a moment. She 
longed to run away and read it alone. But it 
would look as if she expected something, and 
from very shyness she tore it open at length, 
amidst the jokes and innuendoes of the other 
girls, and with trembling fingers drew out the 


a be a 7" 
**Holy Vargin!” said Susan, springing up, 
“she’s upset her coffee-cup clane onto my dress!” 


_like an idiot’s! 





Seizing a cloth with angry haste, she began a 
vigorous rubbing of the soiled breadth. 

** And she’s pale as a cloth!” cried Catherine, 
staring at Mary. ‘‘What has Tommy said, child, 
to give you such a start ?” 

**Nothing,” murmured Mary, still looking 
down. She fought bravely for composure, but 
her lips’ piteous quivering could not be controlled. 

Catherine snatched the valentine from her 
hand. ‘‘Saints and sinners! girls, what's this ? 
A thing with goggle eyes, and mouth wide open 
That's surely never meant for 
Mary. And what’s this written below ?” 

‘* Let me have it!” cried Mary, furiously. 

‘*Fair and softly, my love. We all showed 
you ours ; it’s but fair we should see yours too.” 

“You sha’n't!” cried Mary, springing up. 
But Ellen and Susan each laughingly seized an 
arm, and, holding her down in her chair, bade 
Catherine proceed. 

**Go on, then,” said Mary, sullenly; ‘‘ you'd/ 
enjoy it, an’ I’m sure J don’t care.” 

Catherine proceeded without further ado: 

“**Tt's little Biddy Greenho: 

Just fresh from Erin's isle; 

She thought she’d surely hooked me 
With her bewitchin’ smile. 

No, no, angelic creetur, 
You'll be no bride of mine. 

Go ax some chimney-sweeper 
To be your valentine!” 

“*T think,” said Margaret, very flushed and 
cross over her own valentine, ‘‘the perlice should 
take up thim as sinds such letthers to rispictable 
folks! The idea of sindin’ me the pictur’ of an 
ould dhragon drissed up in petticuts, an’ stirrin’ 
away at a kittle of broth!” 

“*T must say,” said Ellen, who, though tri- 
umphant at Mary's defeat, felt some womanly 
sympathy for her, “‘I think ’twas an onhand- 
some thing in Tom, sendin’ that letter to Mary!” 

‘*So unexpected too,” said Catherine. ‘‘Poor 
little thing!” 

“You may spare your pity,” said Mary. Two 
lurid spots were burning in her cheeks now, but 
she spoke in a calm, steady voice. ‘‘I don’t 
want your pity,” she repeated. ‘‘ But this I will 
say: it was no part of a gintleman to write me 
that letther! Not that I care a cint for Tom 
O'’Conor, or ever did!” : 

With which truly feminine assertion Mary 
rose and walked with dry eyes and a steady step 
out of the room. But once up stairs and the 
door locked, she threw herself face downward 
on the bed, and let grief have its way. The 
room resounded with her sobs. 

Scorned, insulted, deceived! Mary set her 
teeth, and beat the floor with her little feet, as 
she thought how Tom’s pretended tenderness 
had melted her heart toward him last night. 
This was his revenge for her little flirtations and 
follies—a cruel, cruel punishment! 

Pride came to her aid as she thought how 
those girls’ eyes would watch her, how Cather- 
ine would sneer at any indications of grief or dis- 
appointment. 

‘sT'll not be pitied by. no one!”—starting up 
from the bed. ‘*No, nor have Tom O’Conor 
boasting that I wear the willow for him!” 

Catherine, meantime, had put the finishing 
touch to her work. Inclosing the genuine val- 
entine with one of those she had purchased, she 
dispatched it to Tom by her little brother Jim, 
an arrant imp as ever breathed. 

‘*Mind, Jim, not a word of me! Give it with 
Mary’s compliments. Say she hired you to bring 
it to him. You understand ?” 

‘*T’'m alive, sister,” said young Hopeful, trot- 
ting off, the richer for twenty-five cents from 
Catherine’s purse. 

That evening Tom O’Conor called and asked 
for Kate. Before he left it was understood she 
was tobe his wife. ‘‘ As soon as possible, plaze,” 
pleaded ‘Tom, in an excited, reckless way, un- 
usual with him; and Kate, who dreaded lest her 
evil doings should be discovered, readily com- 
plied. ‘Two weeks from that time was fixed 
upon for the wedding-day. 


“Ts Kate in?” 

Tom O’Conor had come on his regular ‘‘ court- 
in’ visit,” accompanied by a friend, Barney Cum- 
mings. Ellen, who ‘‘ kept company” of late with 
the last-named young gentleman, giggled con- 
sciously as she opened the door. 

‘* She’s in the kitchen, I believe, Sir. Walk in. 
Susan’s up stairs, and Maggy’s abed with the 
toothache. You'll have the field quite to your- 
silves.” Nodding gayly, she vanished with her 
lover, who had come to escort her to a ball. 

Tom walked slowly toward the kitchen. The 
prospect of an uninterrupted zéte-a-téte did not 
seem to afford him much joy. 

**God help me!” muttered he. 
wonderin’ whether she’s around! I despise my- 
silf for it too. Little jiltin’ hussy! to trate an 
honest lad that way! Kate’s a nice, pretty girl, 
an’ I don’t see—” 

He opened the door and went in. Somebody 
sobbing by the table started up and faced him 
wildly—somebody with a white, tear-stained 
face and disordered hair. It was Mary herself. 

Tom had seen her but once before since his 
engagement. ‘Then her light, frivolous manner 
disgusted as well as wounded him, and he found 
it easy to treat her with the grave coldness he 
thought she merited. But Mary in tears was a 
different matter. Tom felt his heart soften all 
at once to an alarming extent—not that he im- 
agined for a moment her tears were for him. 

“*T beg your pardon”—his very embarrassment 
making him stiff and awkward, ‘‘I should have 
knocked, I know. I thorght it was Kate.” 

Poor Mary! After a day of severe self-con- 
trol she had found herself alone, and her over- 
burdened heart gave way fora moment. That 
he should come in just then! 

«Take a seat, Sir”—trying to recover herself. 
‘*Katy ‘ll soon be in. She went to buy white 
ribbons for the happy occasion.” (A little giggle 


“*T’'m always 





here, too hysterical to deceive even the easily 
blinded Tom.) ‘‘ She said she’d be back direct- 
ly”—moving toward the door. 

**Stop a moment, plaze,” said Tom. ‘I'd like 
a word with you.” 

‘*Dear me! I don’t know what we can have 
to talk about,” said Mary, primly. ‘‘ Besides, 
I’m in a hurry.” 

“* Just a moment,” pleaded Tom. 

** Oh, very well, Sir’—desirous to show how 
careless and indifferent she could be. ‘‘ Only 
make haste ; I may be wanted up stairs.” 

Seating herself on a corner of the table, she 
twisted a stray curl around her fingers, hum- 
ming a careless tune. Her face was flushed 
now, and wore a half-defiant look. Poor Tom 
was bewildered by the change, yet he could not 
forget those recent tears—why, they were glis- 
tening on her lashes still! He stood looking 
down with a yearning heart on this little wom- 
an, the only one he had ever loved. 

“* Mary,” said he, in a gentle, almost falter- 
ing voice, ‘‘I can’t say with truth that you've 
treated me quite right. But you're very young, 
scarce siventeen. I dare say ’twas a good dale 
thoughtlissniss. Howiver that may be, I’ve 
loved you too well—God help me!—to see you 
in trouble an’ not fale it in me own heart. So— 
an’ it’s not wrongin’ Katy to say it—if you'll till 
me what’s vexin’ you, I'll hilp you as your own 
—s would. For you seem quite frindless, 
an Shi] as 

‘*Stop!” cried Mary, springing from the ta- 
ble. ‘‘Stop right there, Sir! I’m not so frind- 
less as you think; an’ if I was I wouldn’t ask 
hilp from a man that insulted me as no gintleman 
would! I’m not guite the granehorn you thought 
me, Sir. Good-avening to you. Plaze carry 
your advice to another market; it’s not craved 
by me.” 

“Stop!” cried Tom, sternly. ‘‘ Stop!” 

He seized her arm almost roughly. 

‘* How dare you hould me, Sir!” cried Mary, 
struggling. ‘‘ Lave go!” 

‘“*By God, I won't!” said Tom, with a face 
of white determination. ‘‘Not till you tell me 
what you mane! Mary Dean, what have I iver 
said insultin’ to you? God knows I couldn’t do 
it, not aven when you sint me that cruel letter 
St. Valentine’s Day!” 

‘* Oh, it’s too much !” said Mary, sobbing with 
grief and terror. ‘‘Tom O’Conor, you're ather 
drank or mad, I verily belave! Lave go, Sir, or 
I'll call for hilp!” 

‘* Not till you take back what you said, Mary,” 
cried Tom, resolutely, but relaxing his grasp a 
little. ‘*That’s my right, an’ I'll have it! An 
offer of marriage from an honest lad is no dis- 
grace to a girl, if she was the Prisident’s daughter, 
an’ that’s all you have to complain of from me.” 

** An offer of marriage! What offer of mar- 
riage is it to call a girl a granehorn, and”—here 
the sobs redoubled—‘‘ bid her go marry a chim- 
ney-swaper? Och hone, that I should live to 
see the day!” . 

“Call you a granehorn! Bid you marry a 
chimney-swaper!” Tom rejoined, in a tone of 
utter amazcment. He dropped her arm, and 
stood leanin,* against the door, pale and motion- 
less. Struck by his appearance, she too stood 
speechless. 

“Mary,” said Tom, taking both her hands, 
‘*T niver sint you such a letter, so hilp me God!” 

A thrill of joy ran through her frame; still 
she hesitated. ; 

‘The direction was in your handwriting.” 

‘*T don’t understand it,” with a perplexed 
look. ‘‘I did send some varses of my own, tell- 
ing how I loved you, and asking you to be my 
wife. For answer, I got it back inclosed with 
one of thim penny valentines, and a hateful 
thing it was! Tell you, it gave me a sore heart!” 

‘““Tom! Tom!” said Mary, coming up to 
him, ‘‘1’m that bewildered I don’t know wheth- 
er I'm awake or dreamin’. I niver sint you an 
answer! I don’t know what it all manes, but I 
ax your pardon for aven suspectin’ that letther 
ceme from you.” 

She was crying again, but this ime her head 
was on Tom’s breast. ‘There was silence for a 
moment. 

‘¢ Darlint!” said Tom, stroking the soft hair, 
‘*I’m more to blame than you. I’m older by 
five year, an’ should have had more sinse. An’ 
now I must tell you: Katy’s littl—” 

‘*Oh!” said Mary, starting away as if stung. 
‘*T forgot Kate! An’ to-morrow’s your wed- 
din’-day. Good-night, Tom; I’m glad we're 
frinds again. They'll be wantin’ me up stairs.” 

** You spake very cold all of a sudden, Mary,” 
said Tom, sorrowfully, ‘‘ but I dare say I desarve 
it. I was half mad, an’ that’s me sole excuse. 
But Kate must clear matters up before I marry 
her. Her little brother brought the letter from 
you—the letter you didn’t sind, I mane. He 
brought it with your compliments. I was a fool 
not to go right up an’ get the truth from your 
own lips.” 

**Kate’s little brother! 
gave me that valentine ! 
her, God knows, but—” 

“¢ Good-evening!” said Catherine, opening the 
door. ‘‘How’s this, Mr. Tom? Flirting with 
Maggy while I’m away ?” ; 

She entered, all radiant, for the slipshod girl 
of the morning was at evening wonderfully 
transformed. A pink and white complexion, 
‘most cunningly laid on,” if not by Nature's 
hand, crimped locks peeping out. under her hat, 
she looked wonderfully ag as she stood smil- 
ing in the bright gas-light. But the smile faded 
as her glance fell on Mary Dean. 

** Why—is it you?” she faltered. 

‘“‘Catherine,” said Tom, stepping forward, 
‘*Mary an’ I find out to-night we've been cru- 
elly desaved.” 

“*Teceived!” stammered Catherine. 

ray ; ga 

Tom fixed a stern eye on her. 


Oh, Tom, an’ she 
I wouldn’t misjudge 


‘* How, 


‘* How came 
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Day? 

“T got it from the postman, of course,” said 
Catherine, her bosom heaving painfully. ‘‘ What 
do you mean, questioning me this way?” 

‘To find out the truth,” replied Tom, still 
more severely. ‘‘How did Jim come by the 
letter I really sint ?” 

“QO my God! how do I know?” she an- 
swered, hiding her face in her hands. ‘* How 
can you speak such cruel words ?” 

‘Because I want the truth. There’s been 
some divil’s work here. Mary niver saw the 
valentine I sint her at all.” 

** So you believe her before me!” with a burst 
of passion. ‘‘ A little serpent like that!” 

“*Oh, Katy, for shame! for shame!” Mary 
burst forth. ‘‘Remimber how you laughed as 
you gave that cruel letther—before all the other 
girls! I see it all now!” Her voice broke; she 
hid her face in her hands. 

Tom’s arm stole softly round her. ‘‘ Don’t 
cry, my heart’s darlint! she can’t harm you no 
more.” 

Catherine watched them with baleful, envious 
eyes. ‘‘Take her, then,” she cried, suddenly ; 

**take her for your wife—a little common thing 
every body laughs at! There’s plenty of lads 
will be thankful to get my hand.” 

With the air of a tragedy queen she swept 
from the room. But once up stairs she shed 
bitter tears, poor creature, over the gay silk 
dress she had expected to wear as Tom O’Con- 
or’s bride. 


you by the letter you gave Mary St. Valentine’s 


‘Mary dear,” said Tom, as, the first raptur- 
ous moments over, they sat quietly side by side, 
‘‘one thing puzzles me sorely.” 

**What’s that, Tom?” 

‘** How the divil”—scratching his head reflect- 
ively—‘‘ Katy got her letter into my envelope, 
saled as it was, unless ould Nick himsilf hilped 
her, I can’t make out!” 

Both sat silent for a time, taxing their brill- 
iant brains for an answer to this problem. It 
would not come, and they passed to more pleas- 
ant subjects. 


Early in April Tom and Mary were married. 
The day was so mild the little bride felt justified 
in wearing the pretty white suit Tom had pre- 
sented her. And when she threw aside her 
shawl, and stood, all pure white from the little 
straw bonnet crowned with daisies to the hem of 
her lawn dress, a brighter, lovelier bride could 
not be seen. 

‘*Tom dear!” whispered Mary, as they knelt 
to receive the Communion from the hands of the 

riest. 

‘* Well, darlint ?” 

** Do say you forgive poor Katy. I’m sure she 
repints bitterly. Don’t take the holy Communion 
with hatred and revinge in your heart! I’m sure 
we've no call to hate any one.” 

**T forgive her with all my heart, darlint,” 
said Tom, with a tender, beaming smile. ‘‘I 
can’t cherish resintment against any livin’ soul 
to-day !” 











WINTER WORK. 


AN it be there are women in civilized life 
who actually are inquiring for something to 
do, not for want of what it might bring, but for 
the work itself? What a luxury it would be to 
professional women and overtasked housekeepers 
if for one hour of their whole year they could feel 
that they were at a loss what to do, and not what 
could be safely left undone of the duties which 
crowd upon them! Yet there are happy women 
in pleasant homes who lift idle fingers and be- 
seech the ladies’ papers for some sort of work to 
chase their shining hours. Mothers, too, want 
something to keep busy boys and girls out of 
mischief. There are not a few who prefer hand- 
icraft to more ambitious art and literary effort, 
and they are worthy all honor for the choice of 
work at. which they may become skillful, instead 
of professions where they could at best reach 
success only by long struggle and painful ef- 
‘ort. 


The first secret we mean to teach is that of 
keeping children still in the house. To do this 
see that they romp daily out-of-doors. Rain or 
shine, snow or sun, turn them out to run and 
fling, shout and scream, to their hearts’ content. 
Children have just so much nervous activity, 
which must be worked off or they suffer the tor- 
tures of hysteria in trying to control their rest- 
lessness. Let them play out three hours a day, 
in water-proof and rubber boots, paddling in the 
water, if it rains; in blue navy flannel suits and 
snow-stockings in winter; with a wet handker- 
chief inside their broad-leafed hats under the hot 
sun of May; and my word fer it you will have as 
healthy a race of young Americans as ever shout- 
ed, and capable of keeping quiet in-doors as an 
audienee at a lecture. They are glad to keep 
still if they are tired a little, and then is the time 
to bring on employments which they can be busy 
at sitting in the house. Nor need boys feel them- 
selves degraded by learning feminine work. I 
have book-marks in perforated card and decalco- 
manie boxes done by a tall boy who is one of the 
manliest fellows, regular at his gymnasium, cap- 
ital shot, sailsman, and skater; and I have seen 
more than one specimen of worsted-work kept 
with motherly pride as the work of a favorite son. 
French and Prussian boys are taught to embroid- 
er and sew, as well as to fence and break horses, 
and they lose no force of muscle or mind in do- 
ing such things. It refines their manners to be 
brought in company with their mothers and sis- 
ters in domestic arts, and more than once in later 
life their gifts acquired in this way are found be- 
yond price. 

_ The easiest work for young children is ravel- 
ing entirely all scraps of linen and silk that are 
fit for nothing else. Old English ladies used to 





busy themselves with this work when their eyes 
were tired; and these ravelings, hoarded for a 
year or two, were valuable material for filling 
quilts and petticoats instead of eider-down. 
‘The ravelings must be kept in a clean bag, sep- 
arate from every thing else, till enough is col- 
lected for use. Woolen scraps, raveled or cut 
fine, every body knows are the best stuff to fill 
pincushions with ; but every body does not know 
they are nearly as good to fill pillows for sick 
people and babies, and will not heat the head 
like feathers. 

The royal ladies of England and Prussia busied 
themselves during the war in making compresses 
of old linen, with every third.thread drawn out 
both ways of the cloth. These open-work com- 
presses allow wounds to suppurate through them 
instead of clogging the linen. Each household 
should have these bandages prepared in case of 
accident. 

Scrap-books are always welcome gifts for hos- 
pitals and children’s asylums, and give happier 
people entertainment in getting them up. ‘The 
books which come on purpose are nice, but peo- 
ple think more of things which are their own 
manufacture as far as possible. So the scrap- 
book is to grow page by page from a quire of 
printing-paper, both white and tinted, of quality 
costing not over fifty cents a quire at any print- 
er’s. The sheets may be folded in four or not, 
but they are to be used only a page at a time, as 
the pictures are ready to goin. Wide margins 
set off pictures, and so a larger book may be 
made, and more pleasure really given, with a 
stualler number of prints well dispersed than with 
a crowd of them. Space gives the eye leisure 
to appreciate each, and as children hurry through 
the first sight of what pleases them, they get 
more entertainment out of a hundred pages 
with one picture apiece than from fifty filled to 
the edge. Prints over four inches either way 
should have a whole page; smaller ones, of 
course, go together, but each should have three 
inches of margin to itself, and more between it 
and the next. Fill up sheet by sheet, using rye 
paste or gum-tragacanth, and iron each picture 
while damp, with a thin cloth over it, to make it 
smooth. Nothing that is pictorial or bright-col- 
ored comes amiss for a scrap-book. Wood en- 
gravings are so good nowadays that a grown 
person may take much pleasure in looking over 
the pretty figures and marvelous heads of hair 
from English magazines. Publishers’ catalogues 
for holidays always have some very good speci- 
mens of the sort, from the designs of first-class 
artists. A collection of caricatures is a great 
aid to sociability in a drawing-room. These 
and other scrap-books may be bound like the 
Japanese picture-books, in flexible pasteboard, 
covered with dark red pongee, held together by 
ribbons drawn through eyelets at the back, and 
tied in bows. This mode of binding has ad- 
vantages over all others. It is movable, and al- 
lows additional leaves to any extent; the pictures 
can be taken out when there is a large circle to 
be entertained; pages are not defaced by han- 
dling till they receive the pictures ; and, besides, it 
has a foreign ornamental air which is very grace- 
ful in parlor manufactures. Lines or borders 
drawn about the pictures with India ink greatly 
enhance the effect if tastefully done. 

Screen-work is popular now, and very useful. 
Round screens of peacock feathers to hold be- 
tween the face and the fire are pretty, and only 
cost the feathers, which are sewed on a founda- 
tion of stiff net thirteen inches across. The 
handle is best made of large quills joined by 
rolls of white paper slid inside two at a joint, 
and well covered with strong gum. This makes 
a light handle; but rattan covered with ribbon is 
sometimes more available. It is convenient often 
to divide large rooms where two ladies are sleep- 
ing together, or where there are draughts, as in 
old country houses. A large screen comes into 
use then, shutting out the cold from the doors 
and giving the circle round the fire a delicious 
feeling of snugness and privacy. In bedrooms 
how much more delicacy is preserved by shutting 
off the wash-stand and bath-tub from sight of 
chance comers! Indeed, one hardly wants the 
sight of one’s own paraphernalia all the time. 
Two uprights of wood two by two inches, five feet 
high, set in long feet that will not tip over, form 
the frame, or gas-pipe the same height, set in solid 
feet, will answer even better to support the screen. 
The curtain or tapestry may be hung from a cord 
fastened to these uprights—a better plan than 
to have it framed all round, as the posts can be 
brought together and set away in small space ; 
or the screen may be fastened at both sides 
firmly to the uprights-and rolled round one of 
them to set away. Coarse glazed linen, such as 
comes at forty cents a yard, is convenient mate- 
rial for cheap screens. Gray or black is best for 
scrap screens, which are made of bright figures 
from chintz and silk pasted in groups on the 
dark ground. The linen is stretched tightly in 
a frame, or may be tacked to an old table or 
wall, and sized with melted gelatine or white 
glue two or three times, letting it dry between 
each sizing. Cutting out the figures will be great 
fun for children old enough to handle scissors 
skillfully, and will oceupy an invalid pleasantly 
at times. A clear mucilage is made of one ounce 
of gum arabic or tragacanth, half an ounce of 
white sugar, and as much starch, rolled fine, 
moistened, and stirred into a quart of boiling 
water, adding a few drops of carbolic ‘acid to 
keep it from spoiling if left. Brush the back of 
the figures and lay them in groups on the screen, 
finishing with a coat of spirit varnish. 

A window border in stained glass is a very 
pretty memento of a week’s work, and the side 
lights in a bay-window may be colored with good 
effect thus: Draw the design on paper the size 
required, cut it out and color it, gum it on the 
outside of the window, and paint the inside 
with colors mixed in varnish. A lozenge pat- 
tern in lake,- ultramarine, and gold is the 





easiest and most effective, considering the work 
in it. 

China ornaments, such as door handles, finger 
plates, card-baskets, etc., may be painted beau- 
tifully, and will last a great many years without 
loss of color, even if washed. ‘The colors must 
be mixed in clear varnish, or oil colors used, 
thinned with turpentine till they flow freely. A 
border of bright color, with a dash of gold-leaf 
here and there, will make a plain dinner-set even 
elegant, and no vases are likely to be so prized 
as those the owner has decorated with her own 
hands. 

Modeling becomes a passion wherever prac- 
ticed, and a surprising amount of skill is devel- 
oped in form which never showed itself in out- 
line. Casts of living subjects are taken in this 
way: The subject is laid on his back, the head 
raised even with the shoulders by a pillow of 
bran or sand; the face and neck are oiled with 
almond or olive oil, put on with a feather or bit 
of cotton; the ears are closed with cotton, and a 
quill put in each nostril to breathe through, and 
the space between carefully filled with cotton. 
When all is ready mix the plaster of Paris in 
powder with warm water till it is thick as cream. 
It sets, or hardens, in a moment, and must not 
be mixed till it is to be applied. The subject 
should close the eyes firmly, but not squeeze 
them, as that would spoil the likeness. Cover 
the face with plaster from the forehead down to 
the lower edge of the face. Then cover the neck 
with plaster to join the first work. Let the sub- 
ject gently roll on his side, and remove the cast 
carefully. . Season for casting by brushing with 
linseed-oil in which litharge is boiled. The mould 
is sometimes taken in half a dozen pieces., To 
cast the back of the head, oil the hair and skin 
well, and lower the head into a vessel partly filled 
with liquid plaster. ‘To model the face, oil the 
hollow casts which result from this operation, and 
tie the back and front together firmly, pouring 
in the plaster, which must be quite fluid. When 
the outside is nearly set, scoop out the soft centre 
with a spoon to reduce the weight of the bust, and 
let the whole dry. Untie the strings and take 
off the mould, smoothing the edges of the joints 
with a sharp penknife, and carve out the eyes, or 
they will appear shut. Wax models may be 
made from the plaster mould in the same way, 
leaving the wax to set about a quarter of an inch 
and pouring out the rest. Fill the cavity with 
cotton, remove the mould and trim the seams, 
and color with powdered paints. A skillful per- 
son may turn a little knowledge of this sort to ac- 
count at a fancy fair by having an atelier pro- 
vided with the necessaries of a dressing-room, 
and modeling those who wish it. The operation 
is short and inexpensive. 





FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. XIII. 


OR those who would hardly come under the 
title above—for any woman, maid or ma- 
tron, past youth, who hears the leaves begin to 
drop, and sees the roses curl in the warm sum- 
mer of her life—this chapter is written. It is 
natural and well that with the decay of bloom 
and outward charm there should be a lessening 
of quick feeling, an amiable indifference to the 
homage that youth covets eagerly. The woman 
of—who dares fill in the age ?—the woman who 
finds the faint lines on her cheek and the pallor 
creeping to her lip should have learned and tasted 
many things in her life—so many that she can 
appraise the value of all, and finding none of 
lasting worth, resign them contentedly, with a 
little sigh not for what they were, but for what 
they were not. She should have loved, and, if 
possible, have been loved, though that is of less 
matter. The experience, the wisdom, the self- 
renunciation, come through loving, not through 
any reward of love. It is well for her, too, if 
she can accept the complement of her affection, 
and find out of what mutable elements it is 
made: its fervor and forgetfulness ; its devotion, 
often eclipsed and as often surprising with its 
fresh strength—weak where we trust it most, and 
standing proof where we disdainfully expect its 
Such is the love of man. It is a riddle, 
learning which has cost gray hairs on tender 
temples, the roses from many cheeks. It is our 
tradition that love makes or mars a woman's 
life; but I have yet to learn that it does not ex- 
ert an equal though silent power over the lot of 
men. Be that as it may, a woman in love is far 
more beautiful than one out of it, and this is 
true if the love lasts to threescore. Let women, 
if they would remain charming, keep by all means 
their hold on love, their faith in romance. ‘The 
power of feeling gives vitality and interest to 
faces long after their first flush has passed. 
Speaking as a matter of fact, this is the case, 
for emotion has a livelier power over the blood 
than even the sun has, and the miracle of love 
in making many a plain girl pretty is to be re- 
ferred to the stimulating effects of happiness on 
the circulation. If you would preserve any in- 
spiration in your looks, beware how you repress 
emotion. Cultivate not the signs of it, but emo- 
tion itself, for the two things are very distinct. 
Suffer yourself to be touched and swayed by no- 
ble music and passion. To do this, place your- 
self often under the best influences. There may 
be pathos enough in the rendering of a poor lit- 
tle girl’s song at the piano to stir tenderly chords 
of feeling that were growing dull for want of use. 
The rose of morning, the perfume of spring, 
have rapt many a middle-aged woman away to 
divine regions of fancy, from which she came 
back with some of the dewy freshness and smell 
lingering about her. Youth has its day-long 
reveries while its hands are at work. We older 
ones need to reserve with jealous care our ‘hours 
of solitude, in which the springs fill up. The 
faces of old beauties have no charm beyond that 
of feeling. I have seen women who were re- 





puted the beauties of our large cities twenty 
years ago, and they were well preserved ; but in 
most cases they were mere masks in discolored 
wax. The pearly teeth, the small Grecian feat- 
ures, the soft, fine hair and regular eyes, were 
left, but the brow had learned neither to weep 
nor smile, the lips were composed, and might have 
been mute for all the expression that replaced 
their lost crimson. One might adore the wasted 
beauty of the Duchess of Devonshire, ‘‘ worn 
by the agitations of a brilliant and romantic 
life,” for the fire and kindness that lit even its 
death-pillow ; and the Josephine of Malmaison, 
with eyes always eloquent of tears, wins no less 
devotion than the empress at Saint Cloud, con- 
fessed the loveliest woman of France. Let no 
woman fall into the mistaken notion of preserv- 
ing her beauty by refraining from emotion, for 
all she can keep by such costly pains will be the 
coffin-like shapeliness of flowers preserved in 
sand. Laugh, weep, rejoice, or suffer as life 
provides—only feel something natural and worthy, 
and deep enough not to leave your faces a blank. 
There is a time between twenty-five and thirty- 
five when the struggle of life, mean or lofty as 
it may be, oppresses women sorely. Fret and 
care write crossing script on their faces, which 
grow yellow and pinched till they despair of 
comeliness again. ‘This is when they are learn- 
ing to live. ‘Ten years or so make the lesson 
easy, and it is one of the thankfulest things in 
the world to see such faces going back to the 
almond blossom and sunny sweetness of their 
spring. Many a woman is handsomer far at 
thirty-nine than she was at thirty. Nature re- 
sponds wonderfully to the reliefs afforded her. 
The only counsel to be given is to let Nature go. 
Don’t think, because trial has bent spirit and 
frame together, that they need stay so an hour aft- 
er the heavy hand is off. If you feel like singing, 
sing, not humming low, but joyful and clear as 
the larks, that would carol just as gayly at nine- 
ty, if larks lived so long, as the first summer 
they left their nests. 'The worst of American or 
English systems of manners is the constant re- 
pression they demand. This impairs even the 
physical powers, so that in making a good singer 
the first thing great artists do is to teach her to 
feel, in order, as they say, to ‘“‘ warm up” the 
voice and give it fullness. Women need to cul- 
tivate pleasure and amusement far more after 
they are thirty than before it. I mean romantic 
pleasures, such as come from exquisite colors and 
draperies in nature or their homes, from poetry 
and the loveliest music. ‘They are twice as im- 
pressible then as they were in youth, if they 
know how to get hold of the right notes. They 
leave themselves to rust. 

Yet, as a woman does not love to carry her 
thinned tresses and crow’s-feet into the glare of 
the opera, or to talk poetry when her rheumatism 
twinges her middle finger, the craft of the toilette 
comes in most gratefully just here. The tepid 
bath in which bran is stirred is to be a daily 
essential, followed by long friction till the flesh 
fairly shines. This keeps the blood at the sur- 
face, and has its effect in warding off wrinkles. 
Bohemian countesses over thirty may go to ar- 
senic springs, as they were wont to do, for the 
benefit of their complexions ; but the home 
bath-room is more efficacious even than the 
minute doses of quicksilver with which the la- 
dies of King George I.’s court used to poison 
themselves—a primitive way of getting at the 
virtues of blue-pill. ‘The celebrated Madame 
Vestris slept with her face covered by a paste 
which gave firmness to a loose skin and pre- 
vented wrinkles. It was very like a recipe which 
the Spanish ladies are fond of using, and is 
made from the whites of four eggs boiled in 
rose-water, to which was added half an ounce of 
alum and the same amount of the oil of sweet 
almonds, the whole beaten to a paste. A favor- 
ite cosmetic of the time of Charles II. was the 
milk of roses, said to give a fair and youthful 
appearance to faded cheeks. It was made by 
boiling gum-benzoin in the spirits of wine till it 
formed a rich tincture, fifteen drops of which in 
a glass of water made a fragrant milk, in which 
the face and arms were bathed, and the mixture 
left to dry on. It obliterates wrinkles as far as 
any thing besides enamel can do it. 

To restore suppleness to the joints nothing is 
so good as the Oriental practice of anointing 
the body with oil. ‘The best sweet-oil or oil of 
almonds is to be used, slightly perfumed with at- 
tar of roses. ‘The joints of the knee, shoulders, 
and fingers are to be oiled daily, and the ointment 
well rubbed into the skin, till it does not leave 
any gloss. ‘The muscles of the back feel a sen- 
sible relief from this soothing, especially when 
strained with work or carrying children. The 
oiling should follow the bath, when the two are 
taken together. It is a pity this custom has ever 
fallen into disuse among our working people, 
who need it quite as much as the sensuous 
Orientals. The opera-dancers in Europe used 
an ointment which is thus given by Lola Montez : 
The fat of deer or stag, eight ounces ; olive-oil, 
six ounces; virgin wax, three ounces; white 
brandy, half a pint; musk, one grain; rose-wa- 
ter, four ounces. The fat, oil, and wax were 
melted together, and the rose-water stirred into 
the brandy, after which all were beaten together. 
This ointment was used to give suppleness to 
the limbs in dancing, and would be sure to give 
relief to the stiffness ensuing on violent exercise. 
Ambergris would suit modern taste better than 
musk in preparing this. 

The same authority gives a hair dye which is 
said to be instantaneous, and as harmless as any 
mineral dye used. It is made from gallic acid, 
ten grains; acetic acid, one ounce; tincture of 
sesquichloride of iron, one ounce. Dissolve the 
gallic acid in the sesquichloride, and add the 
acetic acid. Wash the hair with soap and water, 
and apply the dye by dipping a fine comb in it 
and drawing through the hair so as to color the 
roots thoroughly, Let it dry; oil and brush. 





















Fig. 1.—Swiss Mosttn, 
NEEDLE-woRk, AND LACE 
Ficuvu-Cottar.—Back. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, V., Fig. 11. 
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Fig. 2.—SLEEVE For 
Batiste Coivar. 
For pattern and 
Comet tion see 
0} emen’ 
No. VIL Figs 
16 and 17, 





Fig. 1.—EmsBroiperep CLota JACKET. —FRONT. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 41-44. 


Knitted and Crochet Collar, Cuffs, and Muff for 
Girl from 10 to 12 Years old. 


Tue collar, cuffs, and muff are knitted in loop stitch (imitation 
of fur) with white zephyr worsted, edged with crochet bar scal- 
lops, and lined with blue silk. Fig. 12, Supplement, gives one- 
half of the pattern for the collar. The loop stitch is alternately 
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Fig. 1.—Dress with Lovis Quinze CorsaGeE.—Back, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XII, Figs. 27-80, 


Fig. 1.—Liven Cotzar. 
For pattern and description 

_ see Say “- 
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Toute, LACE, AND 
VELVET FRILL. 
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Knittep AND CrocHET CoLiar, CUFFS, AND 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., Fig. 12. 






Fig. 1.—Batiste Corar. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VIL, 18-15. 
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worked with a single and a double thread of zephyr worsted, each 


wound up in a ball, and with very coarse steel or 
needles ; the latter should be pointed at both ends. 


fine wooden 
Having com- 


pleted Fig. 12, Supplement, as a whole, begin the collar from the 


back under edge, 
making a founda- 
tion of the requisite 
length with the 
single thread, 24 
st. (stitch) in the 
original. Then 
work with the same 
thread one round 
all purled.. Pay no 
attention to the sin- 
gle thread, lay on 
the double thread, 
and with the latter 
work 1 loop round 
as follows: 1 p. 
(purled), lay on a 
netting mesh sev- 
en-eighths of an 
inch wide before 
the needle, form a 
loop, winding the 
double thread once 
about the mesh 
from the under to 
the upper side, 1 
p., again form a 
loop, and continue 
in this manner to 
the end of the 
round. Push the 
st. on the needle 
leaving the mesh 
in the loops for the 
present) to the op- 
posite end of the 
needle, and with 
the single thread 
previously left un- 
noticed knit one 
round all plain. 
Turn the work, 
draw the netting 
mesh out of the 
loops, lay it on be- 
hind the needle, 
and with the dou- 
ble thread knit one 
loop round all plain. 
Aguin push the st. 
to the opposite end 
of the needle, and 
with the single 
thread work one 
round _ purled.— 
These four rounds 
are constantly re- 
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Fig. 2.—SLEEVE FOR 
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Fig. 2.—Swiss Musi, NREDLE- 
WORK, AND Lace Ficuvu-Co.iar. 
Front. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. V., Fig. 11. 






Linen Cotar. 


For pattern and 
= tion “7 
upplemen: 
Noe Tx. : 
28 and 24. 





Fig. 2.—EMBROIDERED CLotH JACKET.—BAck. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 41-44. 


peated. Widen or narrow on the outer edge according to the 
pattern. Having reached the neck, cast off several st. of the 
back in the middle, and finish the fronts with the remaining st. 
at both sides; the rounds on the under edge of the fronts should 
be in a slanting direction. Border the finished knitted part all 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XII., Figs. 27-30. 
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around with crochet edging of four rounds as follows: 1st round.—On each 
edge st. work 1 sc. (single crochet). 2d round.—1 de. (double crochet) on 
every second following st. of the preceding round, after every de. 1 ch. (chain 
stitch), 3d round.—On each de. 1 sc., then always 3 ch. 4th round.— 
* 1.sc. on the middle of the next 3 ch., 1 ch., 3 de. on the middle of the 
following 3 ch., 1 ch., and repeat from *. Through the second round of 
the edging run narrow blue silk ribbon. Furnish the collar with lining, and 
on the front of the neck set two pieces of wider blue silk ribbon for closing. 
Begin each cuff on the upper edge with a foundation of 40 st. ; on these work 
ten loop rounds, narrowing at the ends of the work so that the last round 
counts only 28 st. Edge each cuff on the under edge with edging similar to 
that on the collar, run blue silk ribbon through the edging, sew up the ends, 





































leaving a short 
slit, set the lin- : 
ing on the inside, 
fasten a button 
and button-loop 
on the corners, { 
and a ribbon bow in the 
middle at the top. To 


one end with a foundation 
of 68 st., and on these work 
30 loop rounds, then bor- 
der the knitted part on the 
ends with the crochet edg- 
ing, sew up the sides, and 
furnish the muff with wad- 
ding, lining, and ribbon 
bows. 


Tulle, Lace, and Vel- 
vet Frill. 
See illustration on page 124. 
Tus frill is made of a 
strip of tulle an inch and 
three-quarters wide, trim- 
med with lace three-quar- 
ters of an inch wide, and 
arranged in double box- 
pleats. It is edged on the bottom with red velvet ribbon an inch 
wide, and finished in the front with a bow of similar ribbon. 


Embroidered Sashes of Watered and Gros Grain 
Ribbon and Lace, Figs, 1 and 2. 
Fig. 1.—Sasn or Waterep Rrpzon anv Lace. This sash 
consists of a piece of black watered ribbon twenty-nine inches 











Fig. 1.—Sasu or WatTeRED 
RIBBON AND LACE. 
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Viotet Portin Sort. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1*, 1°-6. 
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make the muff begin on . “iP 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Fi, 
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CasHMERE Hoop. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL, Figs. 18-20. 
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and three-quarters long and seven inches and a quarter wide, and of a 
similar piece of ribbon of the same width and fifty inches long. These 


ribbons are looped together as shown by the illustration. 


They are 


rounded off on the under end, pleated at the top, and fastened on a 
foundation of stiff lace, the seam made by doing this being covered by 
loops and ends of black watered ribbon two inches and three-quarters 


wide. 


The sash is trimmed, besides, with black woolen guipure lace 


three inches and a half wide and fringe, as shown by the illustration. 


Fig. 2.—Sasu oF EmMsprompeReD Gros GRAIN Rispon. 


This sash 


is made of loops and ends of black gros grain ribbon nine inches and a 


quarter wide. 


- insatinstitchem- 
broidery, back 
stitch, half-polka 
stitch, and knot- 
ted stitch, with 
silk of various 
colors, and are 
* edged across the 
bottom with 
‘ , fringe four inch- 

y es and a half 

’ wide. This sash 
is set on a pleated 
belt, which is closed 
in front and finished 
with a bow of nar- 
rower gros grain rib- 
bon. Fig. 25, Sup- 
plement, gives the 
design for the sash. 





SAGACIOUS 
PUSSIES. 
ATS havea plen- 

tiful store of 
cunning, and know 
how to obtain by ar- 
tifice what they can 
not by stealth, <A 
lady, having a favor- 
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The ends are ornamented, as shown by the illustration, 
































Fig. 2.—Sasn or EMBROIDERED 
Gros Grain RIBpon. 


For design see Suppl., No. X., Fig. 25. 









Gros Grain Evenine Dress. 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 7 and 8. 
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sometimes behave like dogs. The writer pos- 
sessed an animal that used to come to his whistle 
just as a terrier would, and in the night-time, 
when dogs and pedestrians were not about, it 
used to accompany him on his walks through 
the streets. ‘This cat was not formed like others 
of its species. It was a tabby, with rather long- 
ish hair, and with a thick tail, that was not more 
than six inches in length. How the remainder 
was lost was a question, but from its extreme 
irritability when its tip was touched, a butcher- 
boy's chopper was suspected. The cat was odd 
in all her ways; when her master was at his desk 
writing she would always select a small piece 
of writing-paper on which to sit down, no doubt 
putting herself on a literary footing with him. 
Her diet was also extraordinary—she would eat 
pickles and drink brandy-and-water. One day 
she rose suddenly and sprang up the chimney, a 
fire burning in the grate at the time. A couple 
of hundred years ago, the writer would without 
doubt have been burned as a wizard for keeping 
a familiar. The cat, when she found the top of 
the register too hot for her feet, came down, a 
little blacker than she went up. One day, how- 
ever, poor puss suddenly rushed round the room 
in a circle for a few seconds and then fell down 
dead. This finale explained many of her pe- 
culiarities when alive. She suffered from epi- 
leptic fits, and these always affect the brain in a 
singular manner, and no doubt accounted for tle 
depraved nature of her appetite. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Lzna.—Patterns for an infant’s entire wardrobe will 
be sent you from this office on receipt of twenty-five 
cents and your address. You should also send for the 
Bazar (price 10 cents) in which those patterns are illus- 
trated and described. 

M. R. H.—Invitations to your party given at your 
mother’s house should, of course, be sent out in her 
name. Tinted paper with illuminated monograms is 
still used. Very thin paper is best for letters that go 
to any foreign country. 

Op Frienp.—Directions for taking the bath you 
mention will be given in the next number of the “ Ugly 
Girl” papers. They are too long to give here. 

Froy.—Washing the hands with camphor just be- 
fore going out will prevent perspiration, and save your 
gloves. Bathe hands and feet daily in water hot as 
they can bear it, and consult a physician as to your 
general health. Intense perspiration is always a sign 
of disease, 

A. C. R.—Mineral-white is powdered talc, which is 
not injurious to the skin. Prepared chalk may be 
used in the cosmetic you refer to; but flake-white is a 
form of lead, and very poisonous. 

Grrtnupe M. L.—Various recipes for making the 
skin firm and smooth have been given in the “ Ugly 
Girl” papers, any of which will answer your purpose. 
The white of egg beaten up with alum and rose-water 
is often used. Glycerine lotion is harmless. You 
should walk and sit in the sun as much as possible. 

Mas, F. R. M.—Addresses are not given in the Bazar, 
but if you will send your full name and address you 
can receive the information through letter. 

Quivam.—You will find the subject of depilatories 
fully treated in the “ Ugly Girl” papers that have been 
published in the Bazar. We can not repeat the infor- 
mation for the benefit of a single reader. 

W. H. M.—Cousins’ children are second cousins to 
each other. 

Lvormiz.—Make your tarlatan with a low round Jose- 
phine corsage, and wear a white watered ribbon sash. 
Flounce the skirt very high, edging and heading each 
flounce with a ruche; then add an apron over-skirt. 
Make your blue silk with a basque and demi-train, 
trimmed with darker blue. For the black silk use the 
Louis Quinze Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 46, 
Vol. V., and for the traveling suit use the redingote pat- 
tern of the same number. Wear a black velvet bonnet. 

Sruri.—Your idea of the way of making the melon 
puffs is correct, provided you begin them lower down 
on the front breadth, and put a ruche at the top for 
a heading. 

Carrie L,—The Dolman will be the best pattern for 
your cloth cloak. Trim it with a band of bias gros 
grain and fringe. 

Mars. O. F, T.—Dolman sacques ‘and polonaises are 
the most fashionable velvet garments. Fur or lace is 
the trimming. 

Carniz.—The covers we recommend for the Bazar 
are self-binders, to hold 4 file of the Bazar during the 
year of its publication. At the end of the year this 
file should be regularly bound by the book-binder. 

Miss M. F.—We are not willing to furnish the ad- 
dress of private individuals. 

Mus. J. C. G.—We do not make purchases for our 
readers. 

TeanquiiLa.—Plain braids and tresses wound around 
the head are prettiest for young girls. Plainly made 
merino, empress cloth, and black alpaca dresses are 
prettiest for school-girls. Purple kilt pleating will 
tinish out your wrapper nicely. 

J. L. B.—Black, gray, plum, and olive colors for 
dresses, with blue and rose ribbons, are worn by ladies 
of forty years. Their coiffures are braids and tresses 
worn high for back hair, with frizzes and a braided 
coronet in front. Pouble-breasted jackets are not 
considered especially dressy, but are seen at church, 
and used for visiting. The best water-proof cloak is 
that illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. IV. Dark blue 
English water-proof is much used this season. 

Mrs, L. G.—We are not in the habit of selecting 
samples and making purchases for our readers. 

Cuampton.—Tea-rose, dark or pale blue, pearl gray, 
and pale pink can be well worn with garnet-color. 

J. R. S.—We have no cut paper patterns other than 
those named in our catalogue. 

M. C, A.—You can find out about the varions fancy- 
work materials at any well-supplied fancy store. The 
names used in the Bazar for such goods are those com- 
monly used by dealers. 

J. M. R.—The Louis Quinze Suit pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 46, Vol. V., is an excellent model for a 
mourning suit. Make the vest and trimmings of crape. 

V. H.—You will find the sort of work you mention 
described in previous numbers, as “‘ Fern Impression 
Work,” “ Spray or Spatter Work,” etc.—Your cosmetic 
of one-fourth glycerine and three-fourths rose-water, 
to be rubbed on the skin before going to bed, is sim- 
ple, and we take pleasure in laying it before our read- 
ers, with your assurance that it is unfailing. 

An Op Susscriser.—Your first note was not re- 
ceived. We do not republish poems in answer to in- 
dividual requests. You can obtain back numbers of 
any of our periodicals. 





Miss M. B.—White corduroy or else a white piqué 
sacque as long as the child’s dress is what you want 
for your babe. Add a round cape, and trim with an 
embroidered ruffle. The Bazar will furnish you a cut 
paper pattern for a kilt suit for your boy of four years. 
Piqué, buff and gray linen, and white duck are the ma- 
terials to be used. 

Mrs. J. F. B.—Make a simple apron-front over-skirt 
of your court train, and use the remainder for flounces 
on the skirt. Make coat sleeves of the flowing ones 
in your basque. A little borax in water will freshen 
your black silk. Read New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 8, Vol. VI., for hints about the coiffure. 

Auice L,—A. T. Stewart sold the goods quoted at 
the prices mentioned during the holidays. Only a few 
shades, such as garnet and crimson, are still reduced 
in price. Choice shades are $2. 

M. A, T.—Make a belt with a basque or panier at- 
tached to wear with your round alpaca waist. 

Mas. Marion.—Wear natural carnations in your hair 
and flesh-colored gloves. If you would drape your 
black grenadine with a maroon silk sash lined with 
carnation silk, it would make a very suitable evening 
dress, 








SAPPHIRES. 

Wuen an American speaks of a Sapphire, he uses, 
without probably knowing it, a word common to all 
the tongues which men of his branch of the human 
family have spoken from the land and the times of 
Moses and of Job down to our own days. The Sapphire 
is identical in composition with the Ruby, differing 
from it only in color. The Ruby is as red as blood. 
The Sapphire is as blue as the sky. Of course we 
speak of the perfect Ruby and of the perfect Sapphire. 
A really fine Sapphire is much more easily found than 
a really fine Ruby, and fine Sapphires of a very large 
size are not uncommon, while a fine Ruby of a very 
large size is almost unknown out of the East. Messrs- 
Stanrr & Maxovs, 22 John Street (up stairs), among 
not a few beautiful Sapphires, have just now one which 
is simply delicious in color, in lustre, and, what is very 
rare, in brilliancy. The perfect Sapphire should have, 
by artificial light as well as by day, the pure and posi- 
tive blue color of the richest clear blue velvet. If it be 
mixed with black or with purple, it may be a fine stone 
otherwise, but it fails of the perfection and price of 
the ideal Sapphire—that which the ungallant Hebrews 
who held that the Tables delivered at Sinai were of 
Sapphire, described as the “male Sapphire,” to distin- 
guish it from the pale blue of the “female Sapphire.” 
Browning has adopted this phrase in his striking pic- 
ture of the tiara of King Saul, 

“The jewels that woke in his turban, 

At once—with a start 

All the lordly male Sapphires—and Rubies 

Courageous at heart.” 
No gem is more poetic, or has more picturesque and 
romantic associations than the Sapphire. The Greeks 
held it sacrcd to Apollo, and esteemed it a remedy 
againgst fevers. Even Christian St. Jerome, comment- 
ing upon its mention by Isaiah, says of it that ‘it pro- 
cures favor with princes, pacifies enemies, frees from 
enchantment and malice, and obtains freedom from 
captivity.”—[Com.] 











Ovr Favorite Sewrne-Macnine.—The cheapest and 
best sewing-machine now manufactured for family use 
is probably the New Wilson. We certainly would use 
no other. It works with equal facility on muslin, 
woolen, cloth, cambric, tarletan, flannel, and leather. 
It does not paralyze the spine, or wear out the operator 
in any way; neither does it demand an incessant stop- 

age to find out where the difficulty is. There is no 

itficulty. It runs smoothly and evenly, hems, fells, 
tucks, gathers, and binds. It does the finest and most 
beautiful work on cambric and linen. It also has the 
merit of being cheaper than any other first-class ma- 
chine, as it can be purchased for $50. The feeding de- 
vice is an improvement on all other machines, and a 
special patent of the Wilson. It does not get out of 
order, nor break needles, nor slip, nor pucker the cloth. 
So complete has the Wilson Sewing-Machine been 
made, by a skillful combination of brain and muscle, 
that it has left nothing to be desired. Salesroom at 
107 Broadway, New York, and in all other cities in the 
United States. The Company want agents in country 
towns.—[(Com.] 














Coryine bene a | the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HAIR!!! 
L. Shaw, 352 Bowery, 


Bet. 47H and Great Jonrs Sts., over Dry-Goods Store. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 

Import and manufacture their own Goods, and Rerart 

EM AT WHOLESALE PRiogs. 
PRICBE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 
18 inches long, 4 ounces weight, - - ¥ 
8 





Do. 22 do. do. 4 do. do - - = 


Do.82 do. do 4 do do - - -1000 
Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
long oa Curls, natural Curly— 
inch, $200. 24-inch,$250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
sets, 25 cents per 
BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d-and 28d Streets. 


Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles, 

Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 

Goods send C. ©. D. by express, charges prepaid, 
= ie t of color and money in registered letters or 

. O. Order. 


7) RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M'me Ba- 
pourgau & Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 


UR NEEDLE-CASE ie the best, sells fastest, 
pays best. Send 50 cts. for uN Agents wanted. 
H. N. MoKINNEY & CO., P’ iladelphia. 


OUNG LADIES? EDUCATIONAL 
HOME will admit four new scholars Feb. 10, 
1873. Preferences given to first applicants. 
Mr. & Mrs. D. 8. TROWBRIDGE, Greenwich, Conn, 











INFANT'S WARDROBE “C” 


FOR $125. 





2 Flannel Bands................. @ $0 6237..$1 25 
2 Barrow Coats 2 50.... 500 
8 Flanne! Skirts, Embroidered...@ 5 00....15 00 
eee MS i cascncateaced @ 200.... 400 
2 ed DP  auesy pens evened -@ 300.... 600 
SMO SIGN, 6 sce ee de ces sce @ 100.... 600 








1 Basket, completely Furnished. 
6 Pairs Knitted Shoes............ @ 
1 Embroidered Merino Shawl................ 
RAM CON ORs 6 k.c00050o5esceccncsercabpene . 750 
1 Eureka Diaper...... ps 
Set of Linen Diapers.... ee 
DIS 9. 0.0 5n7's cinecccessccacuneueen 
DE Btn ccc ccc csccscccces ) 
{$125 00 
The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent by ex- 
press,C.O.D. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. Directions for self- 
measurement, together with list of articles in Trous- 
seau “A,” for $150, and “C,” for $250, sent by mail if 
desired. 
LORD & TAYLOR, 
IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 
Broadway, cor. 20th St. 
NEW YORK, < Broadway, cor. Grand St. 
Grand St. cor. Chrystie St. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Are offering Extraordinary Bargains in 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
Viz: 
First Quality BROCATELLES, 64 inches wide, only 
$7 00 per Yard. 

Ditto PLAIN SATIN, 64 inches wide, only $9 00. 
Triple width SATIN DAMASK, all Silk, the best 
quality made, only $14 00. 

Ditto in ruzze coxors, $10 per yard, former price $18. 

STRIPED TERRY’S, double width, 
very handsome, $1 25. 
FRENCH TAPESTRY, EXTRA QUALITIES, 
BROCHE PATTERNS, $12, recently $18. 
PLUSHES, SATINS, MOQUETTES, CATALINES, 
At equally low prices. 








A splendid stock of 
EMBROIDERED LACE, GUIPURE, AND NOT- 
TINGHAM CURTAINS, 
WINDOW-SHADES, CORNICES, MIRRORS, 
And almost every other article in the Upholstery line, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 





The Latest Novelties received by each and every 
steamer. 


The above offers unusual inducements to house- 
keepers to supply their wants, 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave. 9th & 10th Sts, 


SPRING GOODS. 


ABNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y., 
Have opened a select line of 
FIGURED CAMBRICS, 
FIGURED BAPTISTE PERCALES, 
BORDERED CRETONS, FOR SUITS, 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH PRINTS, 
WHITE STRIPE SATTEENS, 
PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED PIQUES, &c., &c. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
ve on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 


Ha 
Lace Ca Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bo’ Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered B t Sete, de, dc.” 








SHOPPING 


Of every To for Ladies EE executed b 
Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 48 Sixth Ave., N.Y. City. Seni 
for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


FALL and WINTER SAMPLES now READY. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Contwere te purchane upon her net terms. oo for 
rcular o! erences, samples are wan’ close 
25c. Mrs. C. C. ‘THOMSON, 885 Fifth _ IN: Y, 


Mas. D. A. INWOOD’S CELEBRATED 
D1aGEaM FOR Currine, with Ilus- 
trated Book of Instructions, $1 50. Also, 
Star Frovunos, Foy, Pornt, anp Soor- 
LOP $ 00. Sent by mail on re- 

ted. Send 


ceipt of price. wan 
Box 93. Stamp forcircular. Somerville, Mass. 































ERBENA SEEDS! Fetes. 22s 


of this beautiful flower, saved from our large col- 
lection of more than 100 varieties ; 25 cts per Ret 
J.T. SMITH & SONS, Brentwood, N. H. 





5 pkts. $1. 





THE NEW BOOKS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


1, 

RECLUS'S OCEAN. The Ocean, semen, and 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Existz Reotvs, 
Tilustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors, 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 

Uniform in style with “‘ THE EARTH,” by fusiz 
Reotvs. 8vo, Cloth $5 00. 


2. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Groner 
Extor, Author of ‘Adam Bede,” ‘The Mill on the 
Floss,” “ Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


8. 
HUDSON'S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM.” Jour- 
nalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. By 
zR10 Hupson. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


4. 

THE WANDERING HEIR. A Novel. By Cuarirs 
Reapz, Author of *‘ Hard Cash,” ‘‘ Put Yourself in 
His Place,” ‘‘Never Too Lateto Mend,” “Foul Play,” 
&c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 25 cts. ; Cloth, 60 cts. 


5. 

THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. P. Sonarr, D.D. 618 pp., Crown 8vo, 

‘Cloth, $3 00. 
This work embraces in one volume: 

ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT. By J.B. Lieurroor, D.D. 
Canon of St. Paul's, and Hulsean Professor o: 
Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 

ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT in connection with some 
Recent Proposals for its Revision. By Riounarp 
CHENEVIX ox, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF 
THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 
VESTAMENT. PA J. E:xi0co0rt, D.D., Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 


6. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. 
A Novel. By Wirttam Braok, Author of “ Love or 
Marriage?” “In Silk Attire,” ‘The Monarch of 
Mincing-Lane,” ‘‘Kilmeny,” &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cts. 


iF 
A PASSION IN TATTERS. A Novel. By Annie 
Tuomas, Author of “Maud Mohan,” “ Denis 
Donne,” ‘ False Colors,” ‘Played Out,” “The 
Dower House," “Theo Leigh,” ‘Only Herself,” 
“ Playing for High Stakes,” &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cts. 


8. 

NORDHOFF’S CALIFORNIA, California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence. A Book for 
Travelers and Settlers. By Cnantes Nogpnorr. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $2 00; Cloth, $2 50. 


9. 

BREAD-AND-CHEESE AND KISSES. A Christ- 
mas Story. By B. L. Farsron, Author of “*London’s 
Heart,” “Joshua Marvel,” “Grif,” ‘‘Blade-o’-Grass,” 
&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. as 

10. 

DR. WAINWRIGHT'S PATIENT. A Novel. By 
EpmunpYares, Author of “ Black Sheep,” “ Land at 
Last,” ** Wrecked in Port," &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ii, 
TALMAGE’'S SERMONS. Sermons by the Rev. T. 
“De Wirt Tatmagar, delivered in the Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $4 00. 


12. 

A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE, A Novel. By Jauru 
Payrn, Author of ‘*Carlyon's Year," “Cecil's Tryst,” 
“A Beggar on Horseback,” “ Bred in the Bone,” 
“Found Dead,” &. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


13. 
FOR THE KING. An Historical Novel. By Cuanrzs 
Gtszon, Author of “For Lack of Gold,” “Robin 
Gray," &c. S8vo, Paper, 60 cents, 


14. 
SCIENCE FOR THE YOUNG. 
FORCE. Being Vol. IV. of Science for the Young, 
by Jacos Aznorr. Illustrated. 12mo, Cleth, $1 50. 
HEAT. — LIGHT. — WATER AND LAND. — 
FORCE. 4 vols. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50 each. 


15. 

BOOKS FOR GIRLS. Written or Edited by the Au- 
thor of “John Halifax.” Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 
90 cents each. 

LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY.—THE COU- 
SIN FROM INDIA.—TWENTY YEARS AGO. 
—IS IT TRUE?—AN ONLY SISTER. 


no ayes & Brorurrs —_ send either of ia o 
wor yy mail, postage prepaid, to any par € 
United States, on receipt of the price. ‘ 

@- Haeren's Cararoaue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


: \ A, For Health, Comfort, and Style, 
T\z \\ Is acknowledged THE BEST 
Il \] ARTICLE of the kind ever 
\f)made. Numerous Testimo- 
Hi@ mials in its favor are being re- 
— from all parts of the United 


tates. 
LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
- Sole ore SP 
aven onn. 
S \ Aunoes'l & Bannina, New York; 
D.B. Fisx & Co., Chicago, Agents. 


LADIES’ CHEST PROTECTOR. 
Something entirely New. 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO FIT THE FORM. 

Price in Felt, $2 00, $3 00, $4 00. 
* Chamois, $3 00, $4 00, $5 00. 

For gpg) Ring 52 se. In ordering please 
ee. hich one ‘sts oa Ladies’ Furnishing Stores, 
and at 2140 Third Ave.; 218 Broadway; Ys 
cor. 29th St.; and at 7 Sixth Ave. 7 

















WuotrsaLr.—Chas. H. Crittenton, 7 Sixth Avenue; 
W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 170 William St. ; Fraser & Lee, 
20 Beekman St.; G. S. Crawford & Co., 119 Fulton St. 

A. C. JACKSON, Manufacturer, 
No. 2140 Third Avenue, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Throvgh 1 the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper rothers, New 
York, we are pone Fuel to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This ofter is extended to every industrious woman 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of th’ offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
ood already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
e heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Fall particulars = a 7 Com oa postage 
. ress MES + 
ee eer 643 Broadway, New York. 
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HAIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
8 SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 


32 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 
82 inches long, weight 4 0z., only $12 00. 
82 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
i 82 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 
Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 oz., 20 inches, 
only $4 50. 


BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 





rally curly. 
Size, My Price. Retailsin N.Y. for 

Medium.... ete Ogtiatitesccaes 10 00 
peng apras da sece BO. cudcccsccee Sue 
Extra Large......... WR cccsscanns 15 00 

LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
_ 2%inch Hair (naturally curly), only...... $3 00 
Q4 “ “ “ “ 255052 3 50 
26 “ “ “ “ Oe a 4 50 


Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 
Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hal importer who 
retails at wholesale pri 


Established 1843. 


prices. 
CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York Clty. 
Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 
exp prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P. O. money order. 
Correspondence answered by inclosing two 3-cent 
stamps. Pleasemention Harper's Bazar when you write, 


LADIES’ FURS 


IN EVERY VARIETY; 
SEAL CAPS AND GLOVES, 
All at the Lowést Prices. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, {72° 3'3¢"" 


BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES 


With Flowers. 
A GREENHOUSE AT YOUR DOOR. 


8 Fuchsias for $1. la! 6 Roses for $1. [a 
=| For #1 you may select} | |My Illustrated Cata-' 

Seeds in packets or/©/ logue, containing 1122 
Plants at Catalogue | ° | pages, of new Plants, |> 
prices amounting to| "| Flower and Vegetable < 
$1 20; for $2 amount-'| | Seeds, and a packet 4 
ing to $250; for $5|< of choice Pansy Seed, |% 
amounting to $6 50. | & | sent to any address on | w 
The entire 6 collec-| qm | receipt of ten cents. 


tons, numbering 50|c| CHAS. A. REESER, | 


lants, sent free b 2 
caller express for$5.|>| Pleasantville, 
ie Venango Co., Pa. 








$1. 


BASKET PLANTS 


' 8 Geraniums for $1. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The tt design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country; and so arranged as to be easil 
unders' by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of eve 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, an 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of-_ 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred ay Fo cma arg representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 

ch garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The garments represented are for ladi 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises an 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dy ker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
tor herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
: 543 Broadway, New York. 


NOVELTY PRINTING PRESSES. 


THE BEST YET INVENTED 
For Amateur & Business Purposes, 
And Unsurpassed for General Job 
Printers. Over 8000 in Use. 
Benj. 0. Woods, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING Material, 
849-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland St’s, 
Boston; Branch Store, 548 Broadway 
&88 Mercer St., N.Y. Agents, Kelly, 
ila.; J. F. Ea: 
o.; A.C. Kellogg, 
Send for Pamphlet. 


AGREAT OFFER FEBRUARY. 


Horace Waters & Son, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of 100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and OR- 
GANS of first-class makers, including Waters’s, at Ex- 
TREMELY LOW PRIOES FOR 0a8H, during THIS MONTH. 
New 7-octave PIANOS, modern apron for 
$250 and $275,cash. The WATERS CON 
PARLOR ORGANS, are the most beautiful in style and 
priest imtoneever made... Prices at bargains, for cash. 
onthly installments: received, runnin 
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Howell, & Lud 
wards, &t. Louis, 
Chicago, Il. 





from one to. 
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Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapxp ro Fir any Fraure, and 
are jitted with the greatest accuracy, Tuk NAMES AND DI- 
RKOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOUKTIKK BRING PRINTED ON 
EACH SKPARATK PIFKOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
yom by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
8 taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the bod: 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 





blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 


under the arms. 
The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOA 





8 boy OO EE ONE FE 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 





SESS Sis OR hes. og 
BOY’S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, a 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to o— olgj.... * @ 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

from 8 to 15 years old)....-........seceeees “* 33 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “* 35 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. s 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

PR UG NOUNS OU Fc cadacsccdactdadandcdndces 44 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 

ANTE SMG ING- CAP 8.5 ccciccccsccacescs 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... “@ 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 

justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... 49 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blonse, 

Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. “* 50 

Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 

ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 

der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 2 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER.............-2+ =*4 
LADY’S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Ni ight Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, and Drawers)............0..-ceceee ug 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

OU MU MING since es cctveacacn cuedas xe roe 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 

French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 

teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt.......... “ss 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Pustilion Waist, 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... ha 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 

ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).....  o 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. * 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 

skirt, and Walking Skirt.................0-- os 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

fond 6 10:15 YORER OU). 66s socccsancicesccess oe 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 

Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained . 

DEW cccacdecwcdcccdccccekacnesidaninaesedse 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... — 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

cet neinhe debectncaghaddnacasede S 37 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ** 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 

WOME asad datdcadansys ceavacecsteccacnas * 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Fal) Trained Skirt................ 99 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. ‘“ 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ “a 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 

LONG WALKING SKIRT................. «ag 


DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 

OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 

irl from 5 to 15 years Old)............eceees ba 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 


front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... 46 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
oO ee ee ee ae “ 46 


FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and - 


MAME OME ca xcdcscuncaddavaucusuewaaeesses 50 

OLMAN MANTLE WALKING SUIT...... “ 51 
Fol. VI. 

DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “* 7 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
reece. on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please soe fy the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
THE “LIGHT RUNNING” g 


“DOMESTIC” 









resents a re- 
cord of success 
unparalleledin § 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines, Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. ae 
Agents wanted 
everywhere. 

"Address MM, 
“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co., New York. 
Psis METALLIC SHIELDS— 





certain cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and 
all other Nervous Diseases. By mail or ex- 
press. GEO. SWEETSER, 120 Wall St., N. Y. 


we TUTTI T 
P . Before buying send for. our descriptive 
SEED AND PLANT CATALOGUE. 








three years. Illustrated Catalogues mailed, 


“CASH 
(Geman Be 


a 


CASHMERE BOUQUET i 


FOR THE TOILET. 


COLGATE & COMPANY’S 


RACT CASHMERE BOUQUET, 
FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF, 


Q UET 29 





‘Largest Organ Establishment in 
the World. 


7 Extensive Factories. 


J. ESTEY & COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U. 8. A. 
THE CELEBRATED 


ESTEY COTTAGE ORGANS. 


The latest and best improvements. Every thing that 
is new and novel. The leading improvements in Or- 
gans were introduced first in this establishment. 
Established 1846. 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





‘THE ALBERT TOILET SOAPS| 


~ AREPURE AND THEIR ~ 
PERFUME CHOICE AND LASTING. 


ALFRED SAVAGE & a % 





Montreal; or 
. FINLEY, Rouse’s Point. 





HE “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 

HARPER'S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
GrossreLp & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 

1st. That each — is fitted and graded by Herr 

Grossfeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 
2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, as it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 
3d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 
4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
NOTICE. 

Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U. S. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the catalogue price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 

The following houses are the . in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Messrs. Peake, one & Co., 
42T and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University Place; Ed. A. Morrison, 827 Broadway. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood M’f’g Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD CARPETING, 
942 BROADWAY. 
Send Stamp for Designs. 


$100,000 for only $10! 


EN THOUSAND CASH GIFTS aggrega- 
ting $500,000 will be distributed by lot to patrons 
of the Third Grand Gift Concert in aid of the 
Public Library of Ky., at Louisville, Ky., 
Tuesday, April 8, 1878. Gifts range from $10 to 
$100,000, all cash. Whole tickets $10, halves $5, 
quarters $250. The first Concert, Dec. 16, 1871, and 
second, Dec. 7, 1872, went off with great success and 
received universal approval for the scrupulous integ- 
rity with which they were conducted and promptness 
with which gifts were paid. For tickets and full in- 
formation, address Hon. Thos. E. Bramilette, 
Agent for Trustees Public Library of Ky., Library 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 














S e 5 
cular, in which we refer to over §QO0 Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may_know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 
this notice. 

U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 


“VET THERE IS ROOM.” 


Although working night and day to send Chromos to 
the thousands who are renewing their subscriptions, 
there str. 1s Room for 100,000 new subscribers. Ele- 
gant Prang Chromo and splendid story-paper a whole 
year for only $1. Send at once and secure att the 

apers and Chromo, which is sent by First mail. No 
fombug or swindle. SatTISFACTION GUARANTEED, OF 
we give back your money. Try it NOW. Agents 
wanted. Specimens 6 cts. Only $1 for a whole year. 
Send now. Refer to N. ¥Y. Tribune, Wood’s Magazine, 
all the great News Co.’s. Now is the time to invest $1. 
Address Star-Spangled Banner, Hinsdale, N. H. 


HAVE YOU SEEN the Newand 
Wonderful Method of Showing 
Ghosts in every Man’s House 
without the aidofa medium? Innocent 
Amusement for the Home Circle. The 
ae demand for this development of 

ptical Science shows it to be ONE oF THE 
WonpeRs OF THE AGE! Sent post-paid for 50 cts., with 
directions 


M. W. TYLER & CO., Providence, R.1. 




















Hive 


An Illustrated Book of 64 pages, that every one should have. 
Sent free post paid, by BOND, MARTIN & CO. Springfield, Mass. 


Drankenness and Opium Habit. 


Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 
@ 90 per day! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 


$5 to $ ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 
work for usin their spare moments or all the time than at anything 








AZELL BOWDITCH, 645 Warren St., Boston; Mass. 











else, Particulars free, @, Btingon & Co, , Portlaad, Matus. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1873. 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y¥. Standard, 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.—Nation. 








The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 











ion in the country. 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches, — Provi- 
dence Journal. 


Its supplements alone are worth 


or 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR, 


Hanper’s Macazinz, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Werkiy, One Year...... 400 
Harrrr’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harrrr’s Week ty, and Harper’s 
Bazak, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsoriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazinp, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxty and Bazak commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvertistne IN Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Ha "s Weekl.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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SIXTH _ EDITION FIFTIETH THOUSAND 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


Persons of either sex, who have the tact and energy 
requisite to make successful Book Agents, can secure 
an opportunity for lucrative employment by applying 
in person or by letter as below. The subscriber is 
selling through his agents some of the most desirable 
publications ever offered to the public. Such persons 
as mean business are requested to address 


AVERY BILL, 
Care Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


Recommended by physicians and mothers. Re- 
tains linen diaper, and is thoroug! r= 
4 1 smallest, 4 — =, 
oO receiptot $1, by EB 

* , also, 















Gc See ap 

of Eureka Patent Diaper Co. no other. Agents wanted. | 
© the WORKING CLASS, male or female, 
$60 a week guaranteed. — employment 
at home, day or evening; no capital required ; full in- 
structions and valuable package of goods to start with, 
sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent return stamp, 
M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


10 








BEAUTIFUL O1L CHROMOS sent 





by mail, postpaid, for 40 cents, Address 
7 mary pomPe'G. 8. RILEY, Houtanp, N. ¥. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








FA CETIZ. 


A 8URGICAL men- 





_—— 

In what case is it abso- 
lutely impossible to be slow 
and sure?—In the case of 

watch. 


—>—_—_—_ 

“ We're-in a pickle now,” 
caida maninacrowd. “A 
jam,” said another. 

eaven preserve us!” 
moaned an old lady. 
> 

» Man may be a worm; but 

& glance at the dandy 

proves that he is not the 

worm that never dyes. 
ee 


rary, speak- 
essor of cook- 


was 
ed the cater-pillar for that 
reason, and because he 
made the butter fly. 


eS 

King Alfred is said to 
have used candles to meas- 
ure time with. Was this 
the origin of the candle’s 
tick? . 


Hardup says the rt 
of a début always reminds 
him of his account with 
the bank, because it is gen- 
erally overdra 


wn. 
———_—_>———_—_ 
Why is the road of trans- 
— so hard ?—Because 
t is so much traveled. 
— 


fom lady 

: hat it at- 

tends her to church or 

wherever she goes. At a recent entertainment at 
Music Hall the duck waited below until the young 
a came down stairs, and then escorted her home 
with many a complaisant quack. 


eenlineerar 

A cheerful giver put the following note in a pair of 

antaloons sent to the Michigan sufferers: “There, 

Take ‘em. Last pair I’ve got. Don’t get burned out 
in. J 


————_—— 


The following undesignedly whimsical conclusion 
of an oration in Paris over the grave of a republican 
was made by a brother ‘“‘red.” ‘Citizen X—— was a 
true republican, which character he never falsified one 
instant in his life. He died as he lived: he succumbed 
from indigestion.” 


PARSEE FABLES. 
“Nature has been very kind to her creatures,” said 
a giraffe to an elephant. ‘For example, your neck 

ing so very short, she has given you a proboscis 
wherewith to ‘reach your food ; and I having no pro- 
be she has bestowed upon me a long neck.” 

“T think, my good friend, you have been amon 
the theologians,” said the elephant. “T doubt if 
am clever enough to argue with you. I can only say 
it does not strike me that way.” 

“ But really,” persisted the giraffe, ‘you must con- 
fess your trunk is a great convenience, in that it en- 
ables yon to reach the high branches of which you are 
so fond, even as my long neck enables me.” = 

“Perhaps,” mused the ungrateful pachyderm, “if 
we could not reach the higher branches we should 
develop a taste for the lower ones.” 

“In any case,” was the rejoinder, “‘ we can never be 
snfiiciently thankful that we are unlike the lowly hi 
popotamus, who can reach neither the one nor the 
other.” 1 

“Ah! yes,” the elephant assented; “there does not 

fave been enough of Nature’s kindness to go 
round.” 


“‘ But the hippopotamus has his roots and his rushes.” 

“Tt is not easy to see how, with his present appli- 
ances, he could obtain any thing else.” 

This fable teaches nothing; for those who perceive 
the meaning of it either knew it before or will not be 


taught. 








“ HONESTY 

Host (really in agony about his 
I’m so afraid you might Sf, you know.” 

Guest. ‘Oh, it’s all right, old Fellow—Thanks! 


j 


i 








[Fxesruary 22, 1873. 
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“ ANSWERED.” 


‘Oh, look here, Mr. Crispin! I bought these Boots here only a week ago, and they’re beginning to Crack already !” 


‘Ah, Miss, perhaps you’ve been Wadking in them! Our Boots are intended for Carriage People, you know!” 


A monkey finding a heap of cocoa-nuts, gnawed into 
one, then he ge t, pegting hideously. 

“‘ Now this is what J call perfectly disgusting!” said 
he. ‘Ican never leave any thing lying about but some 
one comes along and puts a quantity of nasty milk 
in it! 
A cat just then happening to pass that wa an 
rolling the cocoa-nuts Bbont with her paw. _ 

“Yeow!” she ‘exclaimed; ‘it is enough to vex the 
soul of a cast-iron dog! henever I set out any milk 
= cool, somebody comes and seals it up tight as a 

rum !” : 

Then perceiving one another, and each thinking the 
other the offender, these enraged animals collided, and 
wrought a mutual extermination: whereby two wor- 
thy consumers were lost to society, and a quantity of 
excellent food had to be given to the poor. 


A fox seeing a swan afloat called out: 
Pig What ship is that? I wish to take passage by your 


“Got a ticket 2” inquired the fowl. 
“No; Ill make it all right with the company, 
though.” 


So the swan moored alongside, and he embarked— 
deck passage. When they were well off shore the fox 
intimated that dinner would.be agreeable. ; 

“T would advise you not to try the —_ provis- 
ions,” said the bird; ‘‘we have only salt meat on 
a en poy splied th passe “rn 

ou are quite right,” rep! the nger. 
see if I can stay my stomach with the foremast.” 

So. 7 he bit off her neck, and she immediately 
capsizing, he was drowned. 

oral—highly so, but not instructive. 
——_~>—__—— 


Some close observer, commenting on the alacrity 
with which workmen left their labors at the stroke o! 
twelve, remarked, ‘‘I have seen a man who had his 
pick in the air knock off work and leave it there, 
rather than waste time to put it down after twelve 
struck.” , 

Saat Bor (at play with pop-gun, to sensitive elderly 
gentleman). ‘* Does this noise annoy you, uncle?” 


Exper.y Gentirman. ‘No, my boy. Tt sounds like 
the pop of a cork.” . 
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IS THE BEST POLICY.” 
lished inlaid floor). *‘ Hadn't you better come on the Carpet, old’ Fellow? 


There’s a Nail at the end, you know!” 








There is an interesting maiden in Martha’s Vineyard 
named Nancy Luce, whose religious faith consists main- 
ly in a belief that her chickens will be to her a joy for- 
ever. One of them has, however, left these earthly 
scenes, and Nancy. has celebrated her virtues in a 
book of poetry, and placed on her tombstone an epi- 
taph which it would puzzle gods and men to pro- 
nounce to be either poetry or prose. It runs thus: 

‘Poor Tweedle Dedel Bebbee Pin Died June 
17,1871, at a quarter past seven o’clock in the evening, 
aged four years. 


“Poor dear little heart, 
Sore broke in. her. 
I am left broken-hearted. 
She: was. my own heart within me. 
She had more than common wit. 
She is taken from the evil to come.” 


——_———_—_—_ 
Hieu Worps—Those spoken in a balloon. 
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. . A farmer lessly pub- 
roe ete 
hired. 


do ‘less, and down 
harder on a panel of the 
fence, than ag towed hired 
man .within fifteen miles 
of the flag-staff in our 
town.” 
pS ae EE 

A parent who has fifteen 

jisoned his 





as ever. 


—_——_>_— 
(auaieg sane te Bee 
8 ng along the Bow- 
ery the other night he 
saw street cars pessing 
him with different-colo: 
lights, and gazing at -the 
red, yellow, b 


pve hey’re. running 
the rug stores around on 
wheels.’ 


—_—_~>——_ 

Some “ blarsted” foreign- 
er says: “Give an Dee 
can a newspaper and a pie, 
and he will make himself 
comfortable any where ?” 


a 

Which is the most war- 
like nation ?—Vaccination. 
Why ?—Becauee it is always 
in arms. 


SS eee 
If there is one thing more 
leasant than another, it is 


hungry, to a 
find his door locked and 
his wife off visiting the 
neighbors. Now all 
women would do as that 
Scranton woman did, the 
husband could get in the 
house comfortably. After 
a deal of annoyance he 
man to climb through 
a back window, and upon a table in the parlor he 
found this note: “I have gone out. You will find 
the door-key on one side of the door-step.” 


> 

An old farmer said to his sons: ‘‘ Boys, don’t you 
ever spekerlate or wait for something to turn Ls 
You ey just as well go an’ sit down on a stone in 
the middle of a medder, with a pail atwixt your legs, 
an’ wait for a cow to back to you to be milked.” 


at 
A paper heads an article with the momentous ques- 
tion, “‘ Is disease preventable?” |Our contributor says, 
“Go slow—and then you'll never catch any thing.” 
————.—_——_—— 


Affected young lady, seated in a rocking-chair read- 
ing the Bible, exclaims, ‘‘ Mother, here is a grammat- 
ical error in the Bible!” Mother, lowering her s: 
tacles, and approaching the reader in a very scrutiniz- 
ing attitude, saye “Kill it, kill it! It is the very thing 
that has been eating the book-marks!” 
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i , ; i “A CONTINTED MIND.” 
Trrence (Bricklayer’s Laborer, acclimatized, to Paddy (just\ from Cork). “Sell yer Pig an’ Fournichure 
B - 


an’ come over wid Biddy to this blissed Country. 


I get a dollar and siventy-five cints a Day for carr’in 


Bricks up a Ladder, an’, be Jabers, there’s a poor Divil up at the top doin’ al] the Work for me!” 





